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PREFACE 



. . . The classification of “adult” is inadequate 
as a description of the responsibility shared by 
all higher institutions to make learning a con- 
tinuing process and to provide opportunities for 
intellectual development beyond the years of 
formal full-time college attendance. These op- 
portunities must be attuned to the cultural, per- 
sonal, and occupational needs that come with 
maturity and that change from year to year in 
the life of each individual . . . the general in- 
tent of these progrjims is best expressed by con- 
timdng education?- 

Using the term recommended b3’’ the Master Plan, 
the Coordinating Council for Higher Education pub- 
lished Continuing Education Programs in California 
Higher Educatwi in July 1963 in part to comply 
with House Eesolution No. 126, and a Senate Finance 
Committee resolution adopted by the 1961 California 
Legislature. This study dealt with the programs and 
operations of continuing education as of that date. 
The study proposed a greater delineation of func- 
tions among the segments, set forth a comprehensive 
sj'stem for coordinating continuing education offerings 
and services of all segments of public education, con- 
sidered the finance of continuing education programs, 
discussed establishment and designation of general 
cxtei.iiou centers, and explored future patterns of 
continuing education in California. The principles 
adopted by the Coordinating Council in June 1963 
cf'.ccerning delineation of function and coordination 
became operative in the State Colleges on September 
1, 1963, for their continuing education programs and 
were implemented by the University of California in 
various stages at approximately the same time. 

As a part of its recommendations, the Coordinating 
Council directed that: 

1. A re-examination of the continuing education 
programs of public higher education and the co- 
ordinating machinery recommended by this report 
be made by June 1965 by the State Committee on 
Continuing Education. Such examination should 
determine if adequate progress toward creating 
orderly, efficient and coordinated programs has been 
made in terms of the general needs for continuing 
education programs at the higher education level. 

Master Plan for Higher Education In Califomia, ioQO-1975 
(Sacramento; State Department of Education, 1960), p. 137. 
As Philip Smith has demonstrated, any definition of educa- 
tion must necessarily include the process which we call 
"continuing education”; "In the expression 'education goes 
on whether school keeps or not,’ we call attention to the fact 
that people . . . keep on learning long after their formal 
education is terminated.” Philosophy of Education (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1965), p. 23. 



2. Should results of the study so indicate, the 
Coordinating Council make additional recommen- 
dations concerning function, coordinating machin- 
ery and finance as may be required.^ 



In compliance with the Council’s resolution, this 
1965 report has been prepared to review the status 
of continuing education in California. Sect? n I ex- 
amines the development of adult education and exten- 
sion programs since 1963, including recommendations 
for uniform accounting systems and procedures. Dis- 
cussed in this section are the extent of offerings, 
enrollments, admission and administration, faculty 
salaries and groivth trends of University of California 
Extension, State College extension services. Junior 
Colleges and high schools. Section II reviews the de- 
lineation of continuing education functions of the 
segments of public higher education in California in 
terms of review of credit courses, academie breadth 

teachers. Included in this section are discussions of 
dental assistants programs and correspondence pro- 
grams. Section III makes recommendations for greater 
coordination of continuing education by formation of 
regional committees and by consideration of statewide 
extension standards. In Section IV the finance of 
continuing education programs is examined in terms 
of capital outlay. State support, and current and 
estimated operating expenditures. The Federal Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is summarized as a separate 
section. Conclusions are then presented based on the 
foregoing. 

This report has been prepared with the assistance, 
advice and consultation of the members of the State 
Committee on Continuing Education.^ The Coordinat- 
ing Council and its staff wish to express their appre- 
ciation to the State Committee and to all representa- 
tives of Junior College evening programs. State Col- 
lege extension services. University Extension and 
public high school adult education programs who as- 
sisted in formulating these policies, guidelines and 
recommendations. So long as the Council enjoys the 
enrmeration and accord of these leaders of higher edu- 
cation in California, the continuing education process 
in this state, to borrow a phrase from Provost Page 
Smith, will not become “completely ossified.”^ 



3CCHE, Continuing Education Programs in California Higher 
Education (July 1963), No. 1005, p. 10. 

® See Appendix A for a list of the current State Committee mem- 
bership. 

* Provost of Cowell College, University of California at Santa 
Cruz, Los Angeles Times (April 25, 1965), ;. 4: "Higher 
education, like American life in general, exists only because 
experiments, all of which fall hopelessly but 
which, taken together, keep the process from becoming 
completely ossified.” 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



As California’s population and the number of stu- 
dents entering California’s institutions of higher 
education continue to increase, studies by the Coordi- 
nating Council of the status, delineation of functions 
and adequacy of financing of continuing education 
also become increasingly important. To provide a con- 
tribution to cooperative planning among University 
Extension, State College extension services and Junior 
College continuing education, the Council requires 
comparable data from each of the segments. Adequate 
and comparable record-keeping, reporting and ac- 
counting procedures, therefore, are strongly recom- 
mended both within and among the segments. 

The segments must also plan for tremendous growth 
in the next ten to fifteen years. University Extension, 
for example, must plan for an enrollment of approxi- 
mately .S8f>;0nn by 1975. During the past year TJniver- 
sity Extension has shifted from an emphasis on degree 
credit offerings to professional, postgraduate and cer- 
tificate programs. Most State College extension offer- 
ings are geared toward the education, improvement 
and training of teachers. The State Colleges will con- 
tinue to play a dominant role in this area of continu- 
ing education. Junior Colleges offer the bulk of con- 
tinuing education for adults in California and must be 
prepared for even greater numbers of students in the 
future. 

To ensure the proper delineatio- functions and 
coordination of offerings of Uni\ ‘rs' y Extension and 
State College extension services, tho Council requested 
that all credit courses be reviewed. In reviewing credit 
offerings during the past year, two general areas of 
concern of the State Committee were to determine 
that offerings reflected the strengths and capabilities 
of the particular institution and that each continuing 
education program was thoroughly integrated with 
the appropriate instructional department of the 
campus involved. In examining these offerings, the 
State Committee required that University and State 
College extension courses offered off campus be ap- 
proved by the appropriate Junior College district. 
Further, aU State College off-campus extension 
courses were offered exclusively in the geographical 
area served by a particular State College. 

Included among lower division offerings was the 
University Extension program for dental assistants. 
In the past year discussions about this program were 
held among representatives of University Extension, 
the Dental Society, UCLA School of Dentistry and 
Junior Colleges. University Extension has agreed to 
phase out its dental assistants program. 



In addition to lower division courses, the State 
Committee reviewed contract classes, courses offered 
at State College off-campus centers, and Junior Col- 
lege vocational classes. The Junior College role in the 
education of teachers was examined, and the State 
Committee determined that Junior Colleges should 
not offer courses in teacher education, with the excep- 
tion of an introductory course in education. 

The State Committee not only reviewed course of- 
ferings and dealt with questions of delineation of 
function during the past year, but also provided co- 
ordination at the local level by establishing and en- 
couraging new regional committees and by strength- 
ening existing committees. Discussions were initiated 
by the Council staff with Junior College, Univei*sity 
of California, State College, and city and county 
school district adult education and extension officials 
in the Davis, Fresno, Fullerton, Hayward, Los An- 
geles, Eedding, Sacramento, San Francisco, San Jose 
and Santa Barbara areas. The State Committee has 
also d.eleg^'^'p-d review of course offerings and resolu- 
tion of local disputes to these local area eommittee-*;. 

As regional committees are formed where necessary, 
the State Committee will call upon local representa- 
tives for recommendations in many fields, including 
capital outlay and state support. During the past year 
the State Committee determined that students pay all, 
or nearly all, costs of University and State College 
extension programs. Although University Exten- 
sion receives most of its funds from student fees, the 
State Committee and the Coordinating Council have 
affirmed the position that ihe State should support 
University Extension similar to the suppoirt level of 
Extension’s 1962-63 budget, viz., approximately 9%. 
The rationale for State support of University Exten- 
sion programs stems from the University’s mainte- 
nance of a statewide organization in order to offer a 
full range of continuing education programs. 

The State Committee has also observed that the 
current policy of requiring all State College extension 
fimds to revert to the General Fund does not permit 
the State Colleges to administer many risk or unique 
programs. Since there would be educational value in 
some limited State College participation in these types 
of programs, the State Committee and the Coordinat- 
ing Council support the principle of State College 
r<jtention of extension surpluses for the purpose of 
expenditure of risk capital. 

The foregoing areas of the status of continuing 
education programs in California, delineation of func- 
tions, coordination and finance of contmuing educa- 
tion programs are discussed in detail in subsequent 
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pages of this report. In addition, recommendations 
have been made for the orderly growth of continuing 
education in California without costly duplication 
and undue competition. To permit the Council to 



make adequate examinatic 's and studies uf trends 
and programs, the report also recommends that each 
of the segments supply an annual report on continu- 
ing education to the State Committee. 
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1965 RECOMMENDATIONS ON CONTINUING 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA HIGHER 
EDUCATION AS ADOPTED BY 
THE COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCATION ’ 



CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Accounting Systems and Procedures 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
re-emphasizcs to the California State Colleges and the 
University of California the necessity of instituting 
uniform accounting systems for their extension serv- 
ices and devising their extension accounting systems 
and procedures as nearly comparable between the two 
segments as possible ; and 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
recommends that representatives of University of 
California Extension and of the California State 
Colleges extension services meet to determine the best 
means to implement this recommendation and report 
thei'' findings to the State Committee on Continuing 
Education by January 1966. 

Annual Reports from the Segments 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
requests the University of California, the California 
State Colleges and the State Board of Education for 
the public Junior Colleges to submit annual extension 
and continuing education reports, including the extent 
and character of oiferings, iceatinix of classes, enroll- 
ments, admission and administration data, budgetary 
receipts and expenditures, and to submit these reports 
annually to the State Committee on Continuing Edu- 
cation an April 1, commencing in 1966 ; and that 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
requests the University of California, the California 
State Colleges and the State Board of Education for 
the public Junior Colleges to study characteristics of 
students enrolled in extension and continuing educa- 
tion programs, and that the State Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education receive and comment upon the 
plans for these studies not later than July 1, 1966, 
and annually thereafter. 

DELINEATION OF FUNCTION 

Academic Breadth of Offerings 

The Coordinating Council for Higner Education 
requests the California State Colleges and the Uni- 
versity of California to develop plans for increasing 

» Adopted by the Council on September 28, 1966. 



the propoition of extension credit course offerings 
designed for broad academic education of adults. 

Common Course Numbering System 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
requests the California State Colleges and the Uni- 
versity of California each to initiate a study of a 
common course numbering system for all regular and 
extension classes so that efficient coordination of ex- 
tension programs may be effected. 

Contract Classes 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
requests the California State Colleges, the California 
public Junior Colleges and the University of Cali- 
fornia to present full information on July 1, 1966, 
and annually thereafter about all contract classes so 
that the State Committee an Continuing Education 
may determine if these classes are fully integrated 
with the appropriate mstructional department of the 
campus involved. 

Annual Rroorf from the State 
Committee an Continuing Education 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
requests that an annual report each September for 
the preceding July 1-June 30 on continuing education 
be undertaken by the State Committee on Continuing 
Education to advise the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education on progress of coordination of adult 
education and extension programs and to make recom- 
mendations in delineation of functions and financing 
of continuing education by public institutions of 
higher education in California. 

Commendation 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
expresses commendation to the California State Col- 
leges, the California public Junior Colleges and the 
University of California for their well-rounded exten- 
sion programs and their efforts to serve nearly all 
areas of the state. 

CCORDIMATION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Statewide Standards 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 

requests the University of California, the California 




State Colleges and the California public Junior Col- 
leges to implement the following policies . 

a. The extent of credit courses offered off campus 
should be determined by need and by the ability 
of the institution to provide courses consistent 
with high standards of excellence. 

b. Stud mts who enroll for college credit should be 
admitted into a system of advisement and coun- 
seling. 

c. Extension and continuing education instructors 
should have the same qualifications as teachers 
of on-campus classes; appointment of continuing 
education and extension instructors should be 
approved by appropriate departments of instruc- 
tion. 

d. Off-campus courses should be held for periods of 
time equivalent to on-campus courses and should 
be provided with comparable facilities and ma- 
terials. 

Regional Committees 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
requests the California State Colleges, the California 
public Junior Colleges and the University of Califor- 
nia to cooperate with the Council staff and the State 
Committee on Continuing Education in their efforts 
to form or strengthen regional committees to provide 
coordination of continuing education programs at the 
local level. 

Extension Guidelines and Policies 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
requests the California State Colleges to review and 
update their statewide guidelines for extension serv- 
ices to ensure that extension offerings are as nearly 
like offerings in the regular college program and re- 
quests tlie University of California and the California 
State Colleges to update their statewide extension 
policies to include recommendations of the State 
Committee on Continuing Education and Coordinat- 
ing Council for Higher Education. 



Service Areas 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
requests the California State Colleges to revise their 
service areas, as necessary, in order to reflect the 
growth and changing character of areas in relation to 
each State College. 

FINANCE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

State Funds for Extension Physical Facilities 

While conditions existing until recently indicated 
the desirability of seeking non-State funds for pro- 
viding extension instructional facilities, recent and 
proposed federal legislation indicating an opportu- 
nity for greater effort at the State level causes it to be 
recommended that the staff of the Council with the 
advice of the State Committee on Continuing Educa- 
tion continue study of State support for physical 
facilities for extension in terms of subsequent evalua- 
tion of the above-mentioned federal programs. 

State Support for University of California Extension 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
reaffirms its position of June 25, 1963, that : “In view 
of the scope, purpose and role of University Exten- 
sion, State support should be accorded to University 
Extension for those functions directly related to 
maintenance of the unique statewide character of Ex- 
tension programs. Costs to be borne by the State 
should bear a relationship to the overall Extension 
budget substantially similar to that obtained in the 
196^3 Budget.*’ 

Retention of State College Extension Surplus Funds 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
reaffirms its j-oition of June 25, 1963, that: “The 
Trustees of the California State Colleges should be 
permitted to retain surplus funds developed in the 
operation of the various State College extension pro- 
grams; such funds to be apportioned on a statewide 
basis to areas of greatest need.” 
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INTRODUCTION 



As California seeks to accelerate its plans to pro- 
pare for the large numbers of adults asking for ad- 
mission into continuing education programs, one is 
reminded of John Kenneth Galbraith’s admonition of 
the approaching “New Leisure” and “New Class”: 

It is a measure of how little we need worry about 
the danger from reading the number of people 
engaged in work qua work that, as matters now 
stand, our concern is not that we will have too 
few available for toil but too many. We worry 
st such technical advances as automation, an 
xlready realized dividend of the expansion of the 
New Qass, will proceed so rapidly as to leave a 
surplus of those who stiU work. This, i .deed, 
could be the great danger.^ 

Another “danger” as an outgrowth of scientific activ- 
ity and greater leisure is cited by Paul Sheats, who 
recently suggested in “Continuing Education for the 
West’s Adults,” that perhaps “'ne'. fjpe diplomas 
should begin to disintegrate in about fi'^e years and 
be renewable only after a period of sabbatical leave 
spent on campus.”^ 

In point of fact, these “dangers” and automation 
have been a concern of higher education in California 
for more than a decade already. In the last fifteen 
years this state’s vast educational resources have 
shifted from an emphasis upon meeting basic adult 
education needs to an emphasis upon meeting the 
demands imposed upon our affluent and space-age 
society by ever-increasing technology and automation. 
Frederic Ness of Fresno State College said recently 
that “the immutable truths of today may well provide 
little more than antiquarian interest a short future 
from now.” ^ And Saul Bellow’s Herzog says that this 
“unexplained life is not worth living,” but then adds 
shortly thereafter that “these explanations are un- 
bearable, but they have to be made.” 

Where are California’s adults to turn for these 
explanations? In a time characterized by mercurial 
and momentous changes in the social, scientific and 
technological fields of human behavior, life-long learn- 
ing in institutions of higher learning is urgent for 
every person. And to survive this “revolution of sci- 
ence and technology,” said Adlai Stevenson, “educa- 

*rfte Affluent Society (Boston; Houghton Mifflin, 1958), p. 346. 
•The Changing West: Jmpiicatione for Higher Education, West- 
ern Interstate Commission for Higher Education (February 
1965), p. 61. Again, even more recently. Dean Sheats pointed 
out that "the massive amount of leisure which soon will be 
the heritage of almost all adult Americans is an incalculable 
variable never before conjured with by any society.” "The 
Frontiers Ahead for University Extension,” The NUEA 
Spectator (April-May 1965), p. 4. 

• Inauguration Address as President of Fresno State College, 

April 30, 1965 : "Thus, in moments of mild disillusionment, 
we may agree that ‘There have never been so many studying 
so much and learning so little.’ " 



tion, not wealth and weapons, is our best hope — ^that 
largeness of vision and generosity of spirit which 
spring from contact with the best minds and treasures 
of our ei\ilization.” ^ There is, however, no systematic 
way in which California’s educators can determine 
precisely when this “revolution” will cause each of 
our professional, scientific and technical citizens to 
face eriucational obsolescence. “Largeness of vision 
and generosity of spirit,” as well as unadorned co- 
operation and coordination among California’s leaders 
of higher education, are needed to develop and organ- 
ize the means by w'hich this state’s pool of professional 
men and women — doctors, dentists, nurses, lawyers, 
engineers, technicians, educators — can meet the dan- 
ger of falling too far behind and thus survive this 
revolution. For the explosion of knowledge in every 
part of California society is rapidly outdating pre- 
vious years of formal education and training. Indeed, 
every sector of the campus must consider “the several 
concurrent revolutions that are now taking place in 
America and the world.” ® 

In commenting on this explosion of knowledge, Lois 
Edinger recently observed that the “volume of man’s 
knowledge is doubling every 15 years. The dramatic 
impact of this statement becomes apparent when we 
reflect that, just to keep up with new scientific in- 
formation alone, it is estimated that man would have 
to read around the clock every day for 46 years to 
cover one year’s output.”® No one can read every- 
thing in his field, but today any professional, tech- 
nical or business person who ignores this “dramatic 
impact” and therefore neglects his own continuing 
education does so at his own peril and at the risk of 
atrophy and obsolesence of previously “learned” 
knowledge."^ As a result of this obsolescence, it is esti- 
mated that ten years from now “engineers will be 
using only one-half the knowledge they now use. All 
vocations must train and retrain.” ® 

To compound the threatening obsolescence and 
challenge of the new knowledge, California must deal 
with a burgeoning population. Furthermore, more 



* “The Plight of the Humanities," Editorial Projects for Educa- 
tion, 1965. 

® “The proliferation of knowledge and the population ; our spec- 
tacular affluence and the advance of cybernation ; our 
changing position in world affairs; the moral revolution of 
the young and the civil rights movement — all these deeply 
affect the life of the campus." Preliminarj/ Report of the 
Select Committee on Education, Academic Senate, University 
of California, Berkeley, May 24, 1965. 

« “Continuing Education for Teachers,** The Journal of Teacher 
Education, 'XVI (March 1965), p. 3. 

Alexis de Tocqueville (Democracy in America, 1840) pointed 
up this problem in 1831 by asking an American sailor why 
American ships were built to last for only a short time. The 
sailor replied that “the art of navigation is everyday making 
such rapid progress, that the finest vessell [sio] would be- 
come almost useless If It lasted beyond a few years.* *' 
(Taken from Self-Renewal by John W. Gardner, 1964, p. 
107.) 

®IiOO. cit. 
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than 85% of this state’s adults live in a metropolitan 
area and are thus faced with the maze of complex 
decisions that confront all overcruwded urban regions 
today. Not the least of these problems is the education 
of a multitude of college students. Referring to this 
multitude. Governor Edmund G. Brown said recently 
that “by the end of the decade public colleges will 
have had to add enough classrooms to accommodate 
230,000 more students. ” ® As the Governor has pointed 
out, California is not only the first state in the union 
in population, but also continues to grow at an ever- 
accelerating rate. A reasonable estimate is that the 
population of California in 1980 will be about 28 
million. This figure compares with our population of 
more than 18 million in 1964 and represents a stag- 
gering 75% increase over 1960.^® 

This population growth has great significance in 
the field of continuing education, for adult and elderly 
populations are increasing in record numbers. By 

TABLE 1 

Population Growth Rates in California 
1960-1970 



Perceniages 




* "College Plan,” American Education (March 1965), p. 9. 

10 Department of Finance, Population Research Section, “Report 
of California Total Population,” as of July 1, 1964: 18,- 
234,000. 



1980 the 25-64 age group will increase 43%, and the 
over*65 age group will increase 61%. California 
growth rates from 1960-1970 are represented graphi- 
cally in Table 1. 

This table shows that the working ages will not 
have increased as fast as the total California popula- 
tion (37%), the college-age group (90%), or the 
school age group (45%). Nevertheless, a 31% increase 
in the working-age group represents a tremendous 
potential impact upon campuses offering adult educa- 
tion and extension programs. 

But even these substantial percentages do not tell 
the entire story. The denouement is left for Arthur 
Corey, who points out that this tremendous popula- 
tion growth in the United States and California is 
compounded by the fact that Americans are moving 
north and west and from rural areas toward the cities. 
Not only did one^fifth of the growth in the United 
States from 1950 to 1960 take place in California, but 
also to be taken into account is the expectation of a 
50% increase in California’s population between 1965 
and 1980. If the estimate of 260 million population m 
the United States by 1980 is accurate, “this means 
that one American in nine will be a resident of the 
Golden State in 1980. ’ ’ 

What further evidence is required to demonstrate 
the need for planning and coordination of continuing 
education among California’s institutions of higher 
education ? The enrollment figures presented in this re- 
poit’s Section I, “Continuing Education Programs in 
California, ’ ’ are but one more piece of testimony. Sub- 
sequent recommendations, such as those in Section I 
for uniformity of accounting systems, are made in an 
effort to place this state in a position to collect data 
and to plan and organize effectively for the expected 
increase in adult and extension operations. 

^TA Journal (May 1965), p. 5. 



SECTION e 



CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA 



Today [Mareli 1965] California lias some 789,- 
000 students in liigher education and is first 
among the States in the number of students en- 
rolled in colleges and xmiversities. New York, 
which has about the same population, has 537,000. 

In the percentage of high school students who go 
to college CaUfomia is close to the top.^ 

ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES 

In order to cope with such numbers of students as 
indicated above, the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education adopted the following recommendations on 
June 25, 1963: 

Sfafe Colleges 

1. In view of the character, organization, and 
stated objectives of State Colleges extension pro- 
grams, such programs be supported by student 
fees. 

2. The State Colleges immediately institute 
comprehensive, uniform accounting systems and 
procedures on all campuses to determine direct 
and indirect costs of all extension operations to 
insure that all costs attributable to extension are 
charged against the extension budgets. 

3. Every effort be made to assure that the ac- 
counting and procedures of the State Colleges’ 
Extension Services and the University Extension 
are as directly comparable as possible, and that 
both provide the data needed for analysis to the 
State Committee on Continuing Education. 

University of California 

1. In view of the scope, purpose and role of 
University Extension, State support should be 
accorded to University Extension for those func- 
tions directly related to maintenance of the 
unique statewide character of Extension pro- 
grams. Costs to be borne by the State should bear 
a relationship to the overall Extension budget 
substantially similar to that obtaining in the 
1962-63 Budget. The balance of costs not sup- 
ported by the State shall be supported through 
fees charged students. 

2. University Extension immediately institute 
comprehensive, uniform accounting systems and 
procedures to detennine direct and indirect costs 
of all Extension operations to insure that all costs 
attributable to Extension are charged to the 

' statewide Extension Budget. 

1 Governor Brown, Zoo. oif. , ' 



3. Every effort be made to assure that the ac- 
counting systems and procedures of University 
Extension and the State Colleges’ Extension 
Services are as directly comparable as possible, 
and that both provide the data needed for analy- 
sis to the State Committee on Continuation Edu- 
cation.2 

Despite the fact that the foregoing recommenda- 
tions were made more than two years ago, data on the 
extent of offerings and student enrollments are still 
difficult to compare among the continuing education 
programs of the California State Colleges, Junior 
Colleges and University of California Extension be- 
cause of differences in accounting systems, definitions 
and record-keeping practices. Effective coordination 
of continuing education programs among the seg- 
ments of public higher education in California can 
be accomplished only when accounting systems and 
practices are made as comparable as possible. 

In January 1965 the Dean of University of Cali- 
fornia Extension reported that he had initiated cor- 
respondence with the Chancellor’s Office of the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges suggesting that the two systems 
discuss progress made in developing comparable ac- 
counting systems and procedures.® These discussions 
should move forward as rapidly as possible so that 
studies of continuing education in California will not 
suffer from the lack of statistical information. Studies 
by the Coordinating Council can contribute to coop- 
erative planning only if more uniform record-keeping, 
reporting and accounting procedures are adopted 
both within and among the segments. This uniformity 
should take place within terms of the Council recom- 
mendations. Eecent conversion of the accounts of the 
California State Colleges to a nationally recognized 
system should contribute to this goal. 

The need for such uniformity can be judged from 
the great amount of data discussed in the balance of 
this section. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EXTENSION 

Extent of Offerings 

The following figures ^ not only present the breadth 
and growth of University of California Extension, but 
also dramatically present the need for uniformity of 

» Appendix I. 

•Minutes of the State Committee on Continuing Education, 
January 28, 1965, p. 5. 

•Source of data In this section Is the University of California 
Extension. . I , . . • 



record-keeping procedures, discussed above, if Cali- 
fornia is to have a coordinated effort in the field of 
continuing education. 

In 1963-64 University Extension mounted a total 
of 5,942 credit and non-credit programs ® for its more 
than 111,000 students. Of this number, there were 
4,206 credit programs and 1,736 non-creiit programs. 
This aggregate was made up of 3,620 credit classes, 
851 non-credit classes, 307 credit short classes,® 201 
non-credit short classes, 48 credit conferences, 410 
non-credit conferences, 230 correspondence courses for 
credit, 115 correspondence courses without credit, 145 
non-credit discussion groups, 1 special program for 
credit, and 14 special programs without credit. Of the 
total number of programs earned, 71% were offered 
for credit, and 29% were non-credit courses. 

The number of programs in University Extension 
has been increasing steadily: 4,772 in 1961-62 and 
5,103 in 1962—63. The 1963—64 total represents a 
16.6% increase over the previous year. A 4% increase 
occurred in Extension’s northern area and a 23.4% 
increase in its southern area. 

Total University Extension registration"^ figures 
for 1963-64 were 114,947 in classes, 25,705 in short 
classes, 56,415 in conferences, 21,103 in correspond- 
ence courses, 6,288 in discussion groups, and 1,478 in 
special programs. Total credit and non-credit regis- 
trations were 225,936. Credit registrations amounted 
to 52% of the total, and non-credit registrations were 
48%. Kegistration figures for 1961-62 were 184,223 
and 193,875 for 1962-63. Statewide registrations in 
1963-64 were 16.5% more than those in the preceding 
year. The largest increase occurred in the southern 
area, with a 16.9% increase over 1962-63 as compared 
with a 3.8% increase in the northern area. 

As these figures in University Extension have grown 
larger year by year, the question of maintenance of 
standards inevitably has been raised. Nevertheless, the 
University has geared all of its resources to ensure 
that standards remain high. President Clark Kerr 
recently said that “it has long been believed that aca- 
demic distinction is enhanced by small size and endan- 
gered by rapid expansion. Sheer necessity has forced 
the University to challenge that ancient belief.”® 

Another way to express this “rapid expansion” is 
by annual enrollment P.T.E.,® which in University 



'"Program” Includes all classifications of classes, conferences 
. . corre^ondence courses and other offerings. ' 

"A ^ort course” Is one conducted over a period of less than 
nine weeks In the regular semester and four weeks In the 
summer sessions. 

’One enrollment In an Extension program. Registrations refer 
only to the number of enrollments ; they do not refer to the 
Individual persons. 

•Values and Vision: A Report of Six Years of University 
otrowtn, issi5-iv6i, p. 1 . 

•Enrollment P.T.E. (Full-Time Equivalent) refers to the number 
of units or hours of Instruction that a full-time stude.nt 
u period. An annual enrollment 

P.T.E. Is 30 ^Ite or 450 hours of Instruction ; a semester 
enrollment P.T.E. Is 15 units or 226 hours of Instruction. 
Ten enrollments In a 3-unIt class or In a class of 46 hours 
constitute one annual enrollment P.T.E. 



Extension in 1963-64 totaled 10,025 in classes, 1,187 
in short classes, 1,492 in conferences, 1,584 in corre- 
spondence courses, 214 in discussion groups, 48 in spe- 
cial programs, with a total of 14,550 annual enroll- 
ment F.T.E. 

A larger percentage of statewide discontinuance of 
programs^® is noted in 1963-64: 12.1% compared 
■with 11.8% in 1962-63. In 1961-62, 13.7% had been 
discontinued. The largest percent^e (13.4%) oc- 
curred in the northern area, compared with 11.8% in 
the southern area for 1963-64. 

The average class size ^ for all University Exten- 
sion programs in 1963-64 was 38, identical to the fig- 
ure for 1962-63, although slightly less than the 38.6 for 
1961-62. Credit programs are almost always smaller in 
University Extension (average of 26.4) than noncredit 
programs (61.5). Classes are among the smallest in 
size (25.7), short classes and lecture-discussions tvrice 
as large (50.6 and 52.5), correspondence and special 
programs still larger (61.2 and 70.5), and conferences 
the largest (125.1), and of these the non-credit-confer- 
ence average is 130.5. 

A total of 1,827 graduate-professional classes was 
offered in 1963-64, by far the largest group, with 
51,126 registrations and an average class size of 28. 
Par more upper division classes (1,350) were offered 
than lower division classes (443), with average class 
sizes of 22.2 and 27.5, respectively. 

Most of the 1963-64 registrations in correspondence 
(21,103) were in university-level subjects as compared 
with 5,338 registrations in high school level subjects. 
Predominant universiiy-level subjects were business 
administration, education, engineering, English, his- 
tory, languages, mathematics and psychology. The 
largest level registrations were in English and mathe- 
matics.^^ 



The extent of continuing education programs by all 
segments throughout the state has contributed enor- 
mously to the creation of an environment in which 
men and women who recognize the need for self- 
renewal may find the means to do so. University 
Extension in particular has proved John Gardner’s 
point that “. . . we know that men and women need 
not faU into a stupor of mind and spirit by the time 
they are middle-aged. They need not relinquish as 
early as they do the resilience of youth and the ca- 
pacity to learn and grow. Self -renewal is possible.” 
Renewal, of course depends upon the availability of 
means and resources; fortunately, California’s means 
and resources are substantial. 

President Gardner’s observation is particularly rele- 
vant to University Extension’s consistent offering of 
unique programs. Extension continues to offer bold 
and forward-looking experimental programs in many 



" course onrerea that were discontinued because of Insufficient 
registrations. 

“The mean number of registrations In carried programs. 

“See Appendl^x B for “University Extension Registrations 
throughout the State, 1963-64.” 

^Self-Renewal: The Individual and the Innovative Sooietu (New 
York; Harper and Row, 1964), p. xv. 



fields. A very few examples are such courses as a 
program in “Lunar ilissions” by University Exten- 
sion at Los Angeles, a course in “Space Age Needs in 
Nursing” by University Extension at San Francisco 
and a seminar in “Science, Society and the Indi- 
vidual,” offered by University Extension at Santa 
Barbara. 

Other examples of unique University Extension pro- 
grams are a seminar on “Government Eesearch in the 
areas of Atomic Energy” held at the University 
Extension Center in San Francisco by Engineering 
Extension and the College of Engineering, Berkeley; 
“The Critical Moment — A Hard Look at the Humani- 
ties” by the Los Angeles Extension Department of 
Arts and Humanities in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles Graduate Division ; and 
“Psychiatry for Non-Psychiatrists” by Continuing 
Education in Medicine, Los Angeles Extension and 
the. University of California, Los Angeles School of 
Medicine.1* 

Along with a continued emphasis upon unique offer- 
ings, University Extension in 1963-64 made a shift in 
programming from major emphasis on degree credit 
offerings to professional and postgraduate courses. 
This shift is illustrated in the rapid development of 
certificate programs which encourage the student to 
pursue a planned series of courses over a period of 
years instead of free-lancing among a collection of 
unrelated offerings. 

These specialized programs leading to certificates 
have grown each year. In 1963-64 Berkeley Extension 
issued 248 certificates, including 96 in social services, 
86 in real estate and 35 in public administration. 
Eighty-one sequential Extension programs, such as 
Business Management for Technical Personnel, Core 
Curriculum Program for State Correctional Institu- 
tion Employees, and Kesidential Child Care Programs, 
were elded by Berkeley. Davis Extension offered a 
StUQj ■’Ogram in Park and Kecreation Administra- 
tion for certificate. Los Angeles Extension offered 
twelve certificate programs in 1963-64 and awarded 
1,709 certificates. Kiverside and Santa Barbara Exten- 
sion ' ISO participated in similar programs. 

Although shifting into greater emphasis upon cer- 
tificate programs. University Extension has not ne- 
glected its traditional role as a leader in audio-visual 
communications. This role is in keeping with the Co- 
ordinating Council’s recommendation on December 19, 
1962: 

University of California Extension should con- 
tinue to be the exclusive agency for the offering of 
correspondence courses and for the sale and rental 
of educational films.^® 

In 1963-64 University Extension sold 901 educa- 
tional films in California, in other states and in other 
countries. Film rentals, totaling 19,596, were made to 

President’s Report to the Regents (April 23, 1965), pp. 9, 15 
and 25. 

“ Appendix I. 



aU levels of education, including private schools, com- 
munity organizations, business, industry, labor and 
government. These films were shown to an estimated 
4,027,000 viewers. Among the most frequent users of 
Ibis service were high schools (507,600 viewers), 1,692 
rentals; school systems (1,359,600 viewers), 6,798 
rentals; and colleges (1,879,200 viewers), 6,264 rentals. 

Current projections for University Extension indi- 
cate an enrollment of 335,000 by 1975 as compared 
with 226,000 in 1968-64, and a budget of some $24 
million, as compared with $10.25 mill ion in 1963 : 

Much of this growth will occur in postgraduate 
and professional programs. For example, it is esti- 
mated that registrations by practicing lawyers in 
our Continuing Education of the Bar program 
(now enro llin g one in three lawyers in California) 
wiU increase in the same proportion as the number 
cf lawyers, from approximately 25,000 in 1964 to 
39,000 in 1975.1® 

On the basis of growth trends cited above, in the 
next five years University Extension wiU probably 
enroll, for example, about 6,000 students annually in 
regular classes, institutes, workshops and short courses 
in the Sacramento area. This growth will occur chiefly 
in the fields of liberal arts and sciences and in con- 
tinuing education for professional people, such as 
engineers, public administrators, businessmen, real- 
tors, lawyers, physicians, educators and social work- 
ers. There is a strong demand for courses of this 
character from industry and various local. State and 
federal agencies. The estimated enroUment could 
reach 8,000 to 9,000 a year if graduate degree credit 
courses are offered, and a permanent center to handle 
this program is in the long range plans of the Univer- 
sity of California. Such a center wiU need the ap- 
proval of the Coordinating Council. 

Exclusive of audio-visual communication services. 
University Extension programs are offered in more 
than 230 locations throughout the state. Out of 225,- 
936 University Extension registrations in 1963-64, 
130,236 (57%) took place in the southern area, and 
46,372 (43%) in the northern area. 

Cbaracferisfics of Sfudenfs 

In 1963-64, a total of 111,009 students were en- 
rolled in University Extension programs throughout 
the state, including correspondence courses. Of these, 
69,244 (62%) were men, and 41,765 (38%) were 
women. Exclusive of correspondence courses, 92,496 
students attended classes and programs. Of these 
students, 55,047 had never before attended n, Uni ver- 
ity Extension program. Most of the men students 
(43,149) were enrolled in credit classes and were re- 
quired. to qpply for admission as described in the fol- 
lowing section. 

“ Paul Sheats, op. cit, p. 52. 



Admisshn and Admlr.Isfrafhn 

All htudents applying for admission in University 
Extension credit courses are required to provide 
signed statements indicating educational level at- 
tained and satisfaction of any stated prerequisites. 
In adlition, students applying for admission in 
undergraduate courses must have successfully com- 
pleted one year of college work for enrollment in 
lower division courses and two years of college work 
for eii'*ollment in upper division courses. However, 
a student 21 years of age or older may be admitted 
to Extension courses without meeting these require- 
ments if the instructor considers the student to be 
qualified bj- reason of special attainments, such as 
senior high school record or special competence in a 
particular subject matter area. 

In re gard to the crediting of academic work taken 
in Extension in the University of California, the 
University accepts a maximum of 100 semester units 
toward the bachelor’s degree. The last 24 units needed 
for the! degree must be taken in residence. The 
amomat of Extension credit applicable toward the 
master’s degree varies among the different colleges 
and selools of the University. 

During the past year recent changes have occurred 
in the s dministration of University of California Ex- 
tension. These changes were made, in part, to carry 
oat the recommendations of the Council. The follow- 
ing excerpts from the Administrative Policies Gov- 
erning University of California Extension were 
forwarded to the State Committee on Continuing 
Education: 

The reorganization outlined below will encour- 
age increased innovation of programs and better 
utilization of resources at the campus level, while 
at i:he same time maximizing the usefullness of 
University Extension to the statewide University. 
Tht! plan eliminates the area structure of Uni- 
versity Extension which no longer conforms to 
the reorganized Academic Senate. It facilitates 
more effect’ /e use of the University’s resources 
in (statewide programs appropriate to the Uni- 
versity’s functions. It is flexible; additional units 
may readil}’- be added r's new campuses develop. 

1. The University of California Extension is a 
statewide unit of the University responsible 
for the continuing education of adults. All 
programs under its auspices, whether organ- 
ised on one of the campuses or on the state- 
Viide level shall carry a statewide designation, 
for example: 

The University of California Extension, 
flanta Barbara; the University of California 
Extension, Continuing Education of the Bar. 

2. There will be a statewide Extension budget 
and the D(Jan of the University Extension 
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shall have line control over the budgets of the 
Extension ojBSees on each of the campuses. 

3. The Dean of University Extension shall be 
responsible for the performance of Extension 
ojBSeers within the framework of Extension 
policies. Appropriate criteria shall be estab- 
lished by the Dean for evaluating the per- 
formance of both statewide and campus Ex- 
tension officers, and there will be periodic 
review of this performance by committees ap- 
pointed for this purpose. Extension directors 
on the campuses shall serve in a line relation- 
ship to the Dean of University Extension; 
they shall also have a staff relationship to the 
Chief Campus Officers. 

4. There is to be no decentralization of Exten- 
sion administration below . the campus level, 
e.g., to professional schools and colleges. 

5. Extension directors on smaller campuses which 
do not yet have the full range of academic 
departments and professional schools may 
draw upon other campuses for the approval of 
certain courses and instructors. 

6. The existing Extension offices at Berkeley, 
Davis, Los Angeles, Kiverside, San Francisco, 
and Santa Barbara will be strengthened as 
necessary for servicing their areas. If desired 
by the respective Chief Campus Officers, Uni- 
versity Extension offices will be established on 
the Irvine, San Diego and Santa Cruz cam- 
puses, each to be headed as soon as feasible by 
an Extension director. 

There will be a transitional period for the 
Santa Cruz, San Diego, and Irvine campuses 
while faculty resources and physical facilities 
are being expanded. During this period, the 
Director of University Extension at UCLA 
will have responsibility in consultation with 
the appropriate Chief Campus Officer for 
programs in the Irvine and San Diego areas. 
The Director of University Extension at 
Berkeley will have similar interim responsi- 
bilities for programs at Santa Cruz. 

7. University Extension will accept the challenge 
of becoming a more effective instrument for 
intercampus participation in the initiation and 
implementation of statewide educational pro- 
grams. Six to eight statewide programs each 
year, focusing upon major problems of central 
public concern, will serve both to strengthen 
the public service image of the statewide Uni- 
versity and to highlight “the unique statewide 
character of University Extension,” which, 
according to the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education, provides the rationale for 
its State support. 




The recommendation of priorities on the wide 
range of programs to be considered for state- 
wide development shall be the function of a 
Program Committee appointed by the Dean. 
This Committee, chaired by the Associate Dean 
— Program Development, will be representa- 
tive of various Extension program depart- 
ments and campus offices, and its recommenda- 
tions will aid in determining the educational 
tasks and programs to be undertaken in any 
given year. 

The Committee will base its program recom- 
mendations on such factors as public need, 
timeliness, potential impact, and appropriate- 
ness to the University. Each project recom- 
mended by the Program Committee and ap- 
proved by the Dean will be assigned to a task 
force composed of appropriate Extension 
specialists and faculty members drawn from 
various campuses. One member of each task 
force shall be assigned the role of project co- 
ordinator. 

State support funds shall be used to under- 
write both developmental costs of such pro- 
grams and any deficits incurred by the various 
campus offices in sponsoring them.^"^ 

The foregoing description of the administration of 
University Extension encompasses a number of admin- 
istrators as well as instructors. The total number of 
individuals, other than students, who participated in 
1963-64 University Extension programs, is as follows: 



Administrative Officers 10 

Assistants to Administrative Officers 56 

Teaching Staff 4,040 

Speakers 3,000 

Correspondence Readers 329 



Total 7,435 



Extension Faculty Salaries 

This teaching staff of 4,040 is composed primarily 
of part-time instructors. For part-time, off-campus 
faculty who are not regular University of California 
faculty members, the formula for pay is $10 per stu- 
dent contact hour. For regular University faculty who 
teach an Extension class as an extra workload, the 
formula for pay is $12.50 per student contact hour. 
In addition, a University Extension teacher who 
travels considerable distance to meet his class may 
also receive mileage reimbursement. 

Part-time University Extension faculty, however, 
are not entitled to any of the regular faculty fringe 
benefits. Their contracts are for term to term. More- 
over, there are no ranks among Extension faculty; 
they are all called “Extension teachers.” (The fore- 
going formulas do not apply to University of Cali- 

w Issued by President Clark Kerr» March Iff, 1964* 



fornia Agriculture Extension, which operates as a 
separate division.) 

STATE COLLEGE EXTENSION 

Extent of Offerings 

Extension enrollments for the California State Col- 
leges in 1963-64 were 45,600. Detailed statewide data 
for the California State Colleges extension services 
are not available for 1963-64. However, the following 
estimated data for individual State Colleges are 
offered as examples of the types and number of 
courses offered in the spring of 1964. 

Los Angeles. California State College at Los An- 
geles estimated 70 offerings, of which 20 were courses 
specifically requested by single school districts, firms 
or agencies primarily for their own employees. Ap- 
proximately 35% of the courses were offered in educa- 
tion, 18% in the social sciences, and the remainder in 
other divisions. Approximately 85% of the enrollees 
were public school teachers. 

Sacramento. Sacramento State College estimated 
approximately 70 courses, total enrollment about 
2,800, total student units about 5,750, with an average 
class size of 30. Eegular members of the faculty taught 
70% of the courses. Approximately 10% of the classes 
were in lower division, almost exclusively in Spanish 
for teachers and in police science. 

San Francisco. San Francisco State College proc- 
essed over 3,000 registrations and held 85 courses in 
the San Francisco Extension Center. The Off-Campus 
Field Services Program, consisting of courses offered 
within the service area of the college to meet the in- 
service needs of public school teachers, encompa's.'sed 
some 2.000 registrations. Over 120 courses were offered 
in the total extension program, employing approxi- 
mately 120 instructors. 

San Jose. San Jose State College enrolled over 
3,600 students, with a total number of 8,000 student 
units. One hundred and thirteen classes were held: 
Santa Clara County, 66 ; Monterey County, 15 ; Santa 
Cruz County, 6; San Mateo County, 10; San Benito 
County, 1; plus 15 miscellaneous classes. The largest 
percentage of courses (22.8%) was in education; 
12.7% in mathematics; 10.9% in science education; 
10.9% in foreign languages; 5.6% in art; and 37.1% 
in other departments. Most extension courses were 
intended for elementary school teachers holding 
bachelor’s degrees. Resident faculty members taught 
about 55% of the courses. 

Most of the State College offerings, as indicated by 
fall 1964 announcements, were upper division courses, 
primarily in the area of teacher education. In some 
colleges. State College foun'^ations were used to fi- 
nance and mount short courses, workshops, confer- 
ences and institutes, most of which were non-credit 
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programs. Detailed information on the number, loca- 
tion and enrollments of these courses was not avail- 
able on a statewide basis. Long Beach State College 
and California State Polytechnic College do not offer 
extension program.^. 

Location of Classes 

State College extension courses were offered in some 
200 locations throughout the state in the fall of 1964 
as indicated by announcements from the individual 
colleges; again, statewide figures were not available. 
Examination of representative offerings indicates that 
few programs were offered beyond the immediate 
area of population centers. San Francisco State Col- 
lege operates the only Extension Center, which of- 
fers extensive and varied programs. Fresno State 
College operates an off-campus center in Bakersfield, 
and San Diego State College operates the Imperial 
Valley off-campus center at El Centro. 

Characteristics of Students 

Data were not available on characteristics of stu- 
dents in State College extension programs. Figures 
on the percentage of new students and average age 
of those enrolled in extension courses may be compiled 
at a later date in the Chancellor’s office. 

Admission and Administration 

Although prerequisites are necessary for enrollment 
in some courses, particularly for degree programs, 
there are no formal admission requirements for State 
College extension. Counseling is not required; how- 
ever, students pursuing degree programs are encour- 
aged to discuss their objectives and plans with college 
advisors. State Colleges will accept 24 extension semes- 
ter units toward bachelor’s degree and six units 
toward a master’s gree. Few programs other than 
education for teacher credentials are broad enough in 
State College extension to permit students to pursue 
an organized program. 

One reason for the lack of statewide data on State 
College extension service is that a Statewide Office 
of Extension has operated only a short while. With 
minimal staff and time, the Statewide Dean provides 
coordination of State College policies and provides a 
central statewide office concerned with extension com- 
munication. However, extensive data collection under 
the present arrangement has been difficult. Adminis- 
tration of State College extension services is decen- 
tralized; primary responsibility for extension opera- 
tions rests with the Dean of Educational Services on 
each campus. 

Tuition Fees 

As of September 1, 1965, the following student fees 
for extension courses will be in effect;. 



Per Semester Per Quarter 
Unit Unit 



Lecture and Discussiou Courses $13 $8.75 

Activity Courses 17 11.50 

Science Laboratory Courses 26 17.25 



Faculty Salaries 

The Board of Trustees of the California State Col- 
leges have adopted a new schedule of extension faculty 
salaries which went into effect on September 1, 1965. 
Salaries are based on the rank of the instructor, type 
of instruction, and number of units, as shown iu 
Table 2. 

Table 2 

Faculty Salaries 

Range A Range B Range C 

Lecture or Science 

Discussion Course Activity Course Laboratory Course 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Semester Quarter Semester Quarter Semester Quarter 
_ , Unit Unit- Unit Unit Unit Unit 



Associate Professor S2?5 $183.33 $357.50 $238.83 $412.50 $275.00 

Assistant Professor 

and Instructor $215 $143.83 $279.50 $186.83 $322.60 $215.00 



JUNIOR COLLEGE CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Extent of Offerings 

In the fall semester of 1964-65 classes in California 
public Junior Colleges were attended by 473,501 stu- 
dents. Of all the enrollments, 411,338, or 87%, were 
in 13th and 14th year graded classes, and 62,163 were 
in Tingraded classes (i.e., classes for adults). Tables 
3 and 4 show the number of students enrollments in 
both graded and ungraded classes. There was an over- 
all 9% increase, with full-time student enrollments 
increasing by 19%.^® 

A total of 221,846 (54%) of the graded enrollments 
were in day, graded classes, and 189,492 were in ex- 
tended day graded classes. Full-time students in the 
day, graded classes were 150,452 and in the extended 
day classes 1,949. Enrollments in graded classes in- 
creased by 12% over fall 1963. 

Table 3 



Junior College Students in Graded Classes 
Fall 1964 

Student Grade Part-time 

Classification Full-time Defined Adults Others Total Total 

Freshmen 114,492 111,837 69,719 181,606 296,098 

Sophomores 86,460 88,811 17,891 66,202 92,662 

AllOUiers 1,449 19,015 2,114 21,129 22,678 



Total 152,401 169,218 89,724 258,987 411,338 



Enrollments in ungraded classes (i.e., classes for 
adults) totaled 62,163. This figure was a decline of 
7% from the previous year. Of these enrollments, 
979 students were taking 12 or more class hours ; only 
299 students were in day classes. 

“ The source of Junior College data In this section Is the -State 
Department JOfijEdupg-tlon.’ 
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Table 4 

Junior Coilego Students in Ungraded Classes 
(Classes for Adults) Fall 1964 



Student 

Classification 


Full-time 


Defined Adults 


Other 


Total 


Total 


WlnnrQ .. . 


269 


mm 


d,739 


4,739 


5,008 


Adults 

Defined Adults 


710 


55,iI6 


1,885 


1|335 

55,110 


2,045 

55,110 


Total — 


979 


55,110 


M74 


61,184 


62,163 



Freshman students, both full-time and part-time, 
continue to represent the largest percentage of all 



enrollments in graded classes. Of the 411}338 graded 
class enrollments, 296,098 (72%) were freshmen, 92,- 
662 (23%) sophomores, and 22,578 (5%) all others. 
Day classes enrolled 113,290 freshmen, 35,793 sopho- 
mores, and 1,369 all others (see Table 5). It is note- 
worthy that the Los Angeles City Junior College 
District has some 23% of the entire Junior College 
student population in California. 



TABLE 5 

Junior College Students in Day Onded Classes ’ 
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3. Total graded enrollments in Junior Colleges 
will approximate 915,000 to 1,000,000 by 1980. 

4. Projected graded day Junior College enroll- 
ments are expected to increase in the 1963- 
1980 span by 139%. 



ied fees of $1.00 to $2.00, and 29 levied fees of $3.00 
to $4.00 per course. Only one school levied a fee of 
more than $5.00 per course. Twenty-nine schools 
charged $1.00 to $2.00, 16 charged $2.00 to $3.00, 
and 4 charged more than $5.00 per term. 



Location of Classes 

Continuing education is offered by all Junior Col 
leges throughout the state. Most courses are graded 
and are designed to meet schedules and needs of part- 
time students. Approval of the State Department or 
Education and the State Board of Education is re- 
quired for classes which do not meet within the Junior 
College district. 

Characteristics of Students 

Although most students in Junior College continu- 
ing education classes are enrolled on a part-time basis, 
little information is available regarding their age 
groups, educational backgrounds, occupations or ob- 
jectives. A study on part-time students is under way 
by the Council to provide needed data and to examine 
trends. 

Admission and Administration 

Any student who has graduated from high school 
and whose legal residence is in California must be 
admitted to a public Junior College. Persons who are 
over 18 years of age and do not have the equivalent 
of a high school diploma may be admitted i- a de- 
termination is made that they can profit from the 
instruction. A full-time student is one who carries 12 
or more credit hours a semester, and a part-time stu- 
dent carries fewer than 12 credit hours a semester. 

In 1964-65 there were 75 public Junior Colleges 
operating in California. Each Junior College is main- 
tained, administered and controlled by a district gov- 
erning board. Minimum standards for the establish- 
ment, operation, and administration of public Junior 
Colleges are prescribed by statutes of California and 
by regulations established by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. These minimum standards are enforced by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is 
.the Director of Education and the Executive OflScer 
and Secretary of the State Board of Education.^^ New 
Junior College districts are approved by the State 
Board of Education in light of recommendations of 
the State Department of Education, Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education and county committees 
on school district organization. 

Most Junior Colleges continue to levy no tuition fee 
for courses in adult education. Exclusive of evening 
jLnior Colleges, only 35 Junior Colleges charged fees 
either by the course or by the term as of October 
1964. Twenty-nine evening high schools and evening 
Junior Colleges charged no tuition fees. Thirteen lev- 

^^tifomia Publio Junior Colleges l96S-l96i (June 

1964), p. 1. 



Faculty Salaries 

Of 65 Junior CoUege districts, 32, or 49%, used an 
hourly basis, but which was not part of a schedule. 
The remaining districts used other bases, such as per- 
centages of the annual salary and contract fee. 

Hourly rates for 32 districts ranged from $5.50 to 
$9.45 in 1964 (Table 7). For the previous year, the 
range -was from $4.50 to $9.00 for 29 districts. The 
mean rate for the fall of 1964 was $6.58 and for the 
previous year almost $6.00. This year’s rate was more 
than a 9% increase. 



TABLE 7 



Junior College Evening Class Faculty Salaries * 



Amount Paid per Hour 
$9.45 
9.06 

7.50 

7.00 

6.50 
6.25 

6.00 
5.80 
5.78 
5.67 

5.50 

SOURCE: State Department of Education. 



Numier of Districts 
1 
1 
2 
5 
5 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 

4 



** nnt inr.iilirf.i®?*’ Schedules. Since payments varied, amounts are 
tojr a?d llStofylype clS 



Th^e same differentiations were also made by 27 of 
the districts maintaining Junior Colleges in their 
hourly salary schedules for paying teachers of evening 
classes as for paying teachers of summer session classes. 
These differentiations were by class activity, type of 
degree or credential held, and teaching experience 
factor or salary schedule step. 



HIGH SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

On October 31, 1964, there were 17,724 classes for 
adults in California. Table 8 shows distribution of en- 
rollments in day high school classes, and in separate 
even ng adult high school and Junior College classes. 

There has been no increase since 1960 in the num- 
ber of schools that collect tuition fees. The median 
fee for adult schools that do collect fees on a per 
course basis is $3.00. On a per term basis the fee is 
approximately $2.00. However, most day high schools 
(88) continue to levy no tuition fee per course, and 
91 levy no tuition fee per term. 



'Certainly high school adult education also has its share of 
^novations and experiments. Abram Friedman points out in 
California Education (May 1966), p. 6, that the Adult Edu- 
cation Office of the Los Angeles Unified School District 
programs as televised programs over 
KAB(: and KMEX, a programmed learning center, educa- 
tion classes for deaf adults and other experimental classes 
in Swahili and Serbo-Croatian. Other high school districts 
across the state also administer unique and Innovative adult 
education programs. 
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TABLE 8 

Distribution of Adult Education Enrollments in Day High 
Schools and Separate Evening Adult High School and 
Junior College Classes as of October 1964 



Subject Field 


Day High 
Schools 


Separate Evening Adult 
High School and Junior 
College classes 


Elementary subjects 


113 


9,923 


English 


2,043 


36,023 


Foreign languages 


2,142 


24,133 


Mathematics l 


1,154 


23,707 


Sciences 


277 


7,733 


Social sciencek 


1,637 


34,969 


Americanizatipn 


._ 1,750 


42,201 


Business education 


._ 4,401 


71,490 


Fine arts 


2,375 


31,996 


Homemaking 


3,219 


40,829 


Parent education 


1,430 


19,719 


Industrial education and 


agriculture 


3,612 


44,739 


Civic education and special 


fields 


1,227 


21,899 


Crafts 


1,171 


20,380 


Health and physical 


education 


__ l,0o4 


8,989 


Forum and lecture series.. 


__ 376 


17,945 


Total 


__ 27,981 


456,675 



SOURCE : State Department of Education. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Accounting Systems and Procedures 

A more uniform record-keeping, reporting and 
accounting procedure is yet to be achieved between 
the University of California Extension and the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges extension services. Coordination 
of continuing education in California will not be 
effective until a degree of uniformity is accomplished. 
Complete uniformity is neither necessary nor desir- 
able, and the need and value of variations are recog- 
nized. However, if data on students, classes and cur- 
ricula are to be adequately compared, some uniform- 
ity in accounting practices, record-keeping procedures 
and definitions must be accomplished. 

University of California Extension 

1. After offering almost 6,000 credit and non-credit 
classes and programs in 1963-64 (more than a 16% 
increase over the previous year) with more than 
225,000 registrations, University Extension must plan 
for an enrollment of approximately 335,000 by 1975. 
This growth will occur primarily in postgraduate 
and professional programs. 

2. The unique, professional and experimental pro- 
grams mounted each year by University Extension are 
a great source of high quality continuing education 
in California today. The previous year illustrates the 
shift in programming in University Extension from 
major emphasis on degree credit offerings to profes- 
sional and postgraduate courses. One result of this 
shift is the rapid development of’ certificate programs. 

3. University Extension should submit an annual 
Extension report to the State Committee, including 
the extent and character oi: offerings, location of 
classes, enrollments, admission and administration 
data and budgetary receipts and expenditures. 



State College Extension 

1. Most State College extension offerings are geared 
to\?ard teacher education. The State Colleges con- 
tinue to offer outstanding extension services for the 
education, improvement and training of teachers. 
Confiiued effort should be made to provide extension 
services in outlying areas where needed. 

2. The California State Colleges should submit an 
annual extension report to the State Committee, in- 
cluding delineation of service areas, extent and char- 
acter of offerings, location of classes, enrollments, ad- 
mission and administration data and budgetary re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

Junior Colleges 

1. Junior Colleges provide a major contribution 
to higher education in California by supplying the 
bulk of continuing education for adults in California. 
Moreover, grOAvth trends indicafio that this role of the 
Junior Colleges will continue to loom large. 

2. The State Department of Education should sub- 
mit an annual continuing education report on the pub- 
lic Junior Colleges to the State Committee, including 
data on extent and character of course offerings, loca- 
tion of classes, enrollments and administration data. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STATE 
COMMITTEE ON CONTINUING EDUCATION 

1. With regard to accounting systems and proce- 
dures, the State Committee on Continuing Education 
recommends that : 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
reem'phasize to the California State Colleges and 
the University of California the necessity of insti- 
tuting uniform accounting systems for their exten- 
sion services and devising their extension account- 
ing systems and 'procedures as nearly comparable 
between the two segments as possible, and 

Representatives of the University of California 
Extension and of the California State Colleges ex- 
tension services meet to determine the best means 
to implement this recommendation and report their 
findings to the State Committee on Continuing 
Education by January 1966. 

2. With regard to collection of data, the State 
Committee on Continuing Education recommends 
that: 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
request the University of California, the California 
State Colleges and the State Board of Education 
for the public Junior Colleges to submit annual 
extension and continuing education reports, includ- 
ing the extent and character of offerings, location 
of classes, enrollments, admission and administra- 
tion data, budgetary receipts and expenditures, a/nd 
to submit these reports annually to the State Com- 
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mittee on Continuing Education on April 1, com- 
mencing in 1966; and that 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
request the University of Colifcmia, the California 
State Colleges and the State Board of Education 
for the puilic Junior Colleges to study characteris- 



tics of students enrolled in extension and continu- 
ing education programs, and that these segments 
of piiblic higher education in California pro- 
vided with adequate resources to conduct such 
studies.^^ 

" cSSnclf?n Coordinating 



SECTION II 

DELINEATION OF FUNCTIONS IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 



As the fij;;ures in Section I demonstrate, all segments 
of higher education must be prepared to expand con- 
tinuing education programs. As this expansion occurs, 
care must be taken to ensure that the “unfortunate 
and disturbL-g competition” ^ described by the Legis- 
lature is held in check. Although all competition Ls 
not necessarily harmful (indeed, some competition is 
healthy), unwarranted competition and needless du- 
plication are wasteful v,f the State’s educational re- 
sources. 

The Cou. “il has a continuing concern that educa- 
tional opportunities for adults are available, econom- 
ical and allocated among the segments. "Where com- 
petition may exist between University Ext ension and 
the State Colleges, or between Junior Colleges and 
high school adult education programs, functions must 
be clearly delineated so that each segment has no 
doubts about its area of responsibility in offering 
continuing education. 

One of the methods devised by the Council to im- 
plement proper allocation is to require the State Com- 
mittee on Continuing Education to review the seg- 
ments’ plans for courses to be offered in subsequent 
academic years. Course offerings for both the Univer- 
sity and the State Colleges were approved during the 
past year. As more regional committees are formed 
and assume review of course offerings in their areas, 
annual review by the State Committee may not be 
necessary. 

CONCERNS OF THE STATE COMMITTEE 

Review of Credit Courses 

In order to ensure proper delineation of functions 
and coordination of credit offerings of University 
Extension and the State College extension services, 
the Council prescribed the following duties for the 
State Committee on Continuing Education: 

So that continuing education credit offerings may 
be coordinated. University Extension and the 
State College extension services shall submit, in 
advance, to the State Committee the credit offer- 
ings contemplated off their campuses. The State 
Committee shall determine the precise dates in 
the spring and fall when such information shall 
be submitted. Furthermore, the State Committee 
shall distribute relevant information collected to 
the appropriate local committees.^ 

At the request of the State Committee that the 
State Colleges and University Extension submit all 

» CCHB, op. cit, p. 41. 
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off-campus credit extension course offerings, known 
and planned offerings have been forwarded as of 
December 1st and August 1st of each year, with the 
understanding that additional courses or changes 
could be made following that date. 

Review of credit courses offered in extension by 
the State Colleges and the University was directed 
toward discovering what the State Committee might 
contribute from its advance examination of proposed 
offerings. Two general areas of concern were noted: 
first, to ensure that principles and practices recom- 
mended in the Council’s report Continuing Education 
Programs in California Higher Education (1963) are 
usedj and second, to explore the extent to which the 
needs for credit courses for adults in California are 
being met. 

Tn respect to the first area of concern, the following 
prin»'..ples and procedures spelled out in the 1963 
Coimcil report are appropriate : 

Every offering of an institution of higher edu- 
cation to meet the needs of adults should reflect 
the strengths and capabilities of that particular 
institution. 

Every continuing education program should be 
thoroughly integrated with the appropriate in- 
structional department of the campus involved. 

State College extension services should not offer 
lower division courses off their campuses except 
in exceptional situations authorized by the State 
Committee on Continuing Education. 

State College extension services should offer as 
needed off their campuses credit and non-credit 
upper division courses ; and graduate credit 
courses designed primarily for the education, im- 
provement and training of teachers. 

Off-campus extension courses shoaid be offered 
exclusively in the normal geographical area ordi- 
narily served by a particular State College. 

University Extension should not offer lower 
division credit courses off University campuses or 
extension centers, except in territory not within 
a Junior College district or within a Junior Col- 
lege district only after authorization by the State 
Committee on Continuing "education. 

University Extension should offer as needed 
off-campus courses, both credit and non-credit, in 
upper division, graduate, and post graduate work, 
with the exception of graduate courses designed 
primarily for the education, improvement and 
training of teachers. This latter function is a ma- 
jor responsibility of the State Colleges, and Uni- 



versity Extension should not offer courses in this 
subject field in the geographical areas normally 
served b}’’ State Colleges without the prior ap- 
proval of the State Committee on Continuing 
Education. 

Those locations where a full range of exten- 
sion programs may be offered in accordance with 
recommendations on delineation of functions are 
designated as “general extension centers” to dis- 
tinguish them from other locations wherein sev- 
eral courses are offered. 

The San Francisco State College Extension 
Downtown Center is designated a general exten- 
sion center for purposes of offering a full range 
of extension programs j for University Extension, 
the Hillstreet Extension Center in Los Angeles 
and the San Francisco Center are likewise desig- 
nated general extension centers. 

Proposals to establish or upgrade any other 
locations to general exten.'.ion centers should be 
studied by the State Committee on Continuing 
Education and the results of those studies pre- 
sented to the Coordinating Council for appro- 
priate action.^ 

In respect to the second area of concern, two cri- 
teria were used: (1) the extent to which all areas of 
the state are served and (2) the breadth of the course 
offerings. All credit course offerings of the University 
and the State Colleges were surveyed and re-listed 
by location rather than by subject. At the request of 
the State Committee, both segments forwarded lists 
of courses by location. Lower division offerings in the 
past year were given by State Colleges at Humboldt, 
Sacramento, Chico, Los Angeles, San Jose, and by 
University Extension in the San Gabriel Valley, Eed- 
w'^od City and La Jolla. Sacramento and Los Angeles 
State College courses had been cleared with local 
Junior College districts, and at Humboldt the local 
Junior College district was not yet offering classes. 
The Eedwood City class has been canceled, the class 
in the San Gabriel Valley was outside a Junior Col- 
lege district, and lower division art courses at La 
Jolla were offered by University Extension with the 
approval of local Junior College officials. The State 
Committee, therefore, approved the extension offer- 
ings of both segments. 

Academic Breadth of Offerings 

While credit courses are offered in extension in most 
areas of the state, including all metropolitan areas, 
adequacy of academic breadth of offerings is of con- 
cern to the State Committee. Thirty -six percent of the 
credit courses of University Extension and 26% of 
credit courses of the State College extension services 
fall outside professional areas. These percentages in- 
clude health and physical education courses and a 
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number of courses in mathematics which are of spe- 
cial interest to engineers. 

Dental Assistants Programs 

The University Extension program for dental as- 
sistants was established in 1958 and has been in oper- 
ation since that tix^e, utilizing rented facilities near 
downtown Los Angeles. The program annually gradu- 
ates about 300 persons in four classes. This figure may 
be compared to a total statewide graduating class of 
340 for Junior Colleges in 1963, including Junior 
Colleges of the Los Angeles area, which among them- 
selves accounted for about 200 of the graduates in 
1963. The Los Angeles program is the only such pro- 
gram conducted by University Extension. 

The program is a concentrated course of six months’ 
duration and is considered to be a technical program 
not of lower division collegiate calibre. EnroUees pay 
a single fee of $354 for the program. Curriculum is 
occupation-oriented and includes training similar to 
that provided in Junior Colleges. 

Of the sixteen dental assistants programs conducted 
by Junior Colleges in California, six are within the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. These programs in- 
clude the Junior Colleges of Cerritos, Chaffey, Ful- 
lerton, Long Beach, Los Angeles and Pasadena. En- 
rollments in these six programs account for about 
50% of the total statewide enrollment in Junior Col- 
leges. Programs presented by Junior Colleges may be 
either one year (approximately 36 weeks) or two 
years (72 weeks) in length. The latter program typi- 
cally includes both specialized courses as well as gen- 
eral collegiate-level courses. 

A one-year course is almost exclusively composed 
of dental assistants courses. At the completion of the 
program graduates receive a Certificate of Occupa- 
tional Competency. Two-year programs include simi- 
lar dental assistants courses with the addition of elec- 
tives and general education courses. Graduates of this 
program may receive the associate in arts degree. 

For some years Junior College representatives have 
indicated that the University of California Exten- 
sion ’s program was in direct competition with Junior 
College programs, most particularly that of Los An- 
geles City College. In April 1963 representatives of 
University Extension, the Dental Society, the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles School of Den- 
tistry and the Junior Colleges first met to consider 
the phasing out of the University Extension program. 
A subcommittee, appointed by that group, met on 
May 22, 1964, to consider the matter further. In dis- 
cussing development of a long range cooperative plan 
to implement the philosophy of training as expressed 
by a total team concept, the following suggestions 
were made by the subcommittee : 

1. Junior Colleges should be encouraged to estab- 
lish a dental technicians program which in part 
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could be integrated with the education of den- 
tists at the University of Caxifornia at Los An- 
geles. 

2. Junior Colleges should he encouraged to develop 
an experimental dental assistants program with 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
School of Dentistry. 

3. The California State Colleges at Los Angeles and 
San Fernando should be included in the cooper- 
ative programming, particularly as related to the 
development of a dental hygienists program. 

4. The University Extension representative indi- 
cated a willingness to begin phasing out the den- 
tal assistants program immediately if the Junior 
Colleges so desired. The Junior College repre- 
sentative, however, did not wish to insist on a 
premature phase-out of the dental assistants pro- 
gram but indicated that some time schedule 
should be worked out to which all could agree. 

For the last year a committee has been working on 
the problem of phasing out the dental assistants pro- 
gram, and the Dean of the University of California 
School of Dentistry is now outlining a plan. 

Summary 

1. The University of California Extension appears 
to compete with Junior Colleges for dental assistants 
students within the same geographic area. The pro- 
gram is clearly exclusively occupational-oriented and 
makes no pretense at collegiate level education. 

2. Two-year Junior College programs provide the 
dental assistants major -with a broadened background. 
One-year programs make little attempt to move be- 
yond the vocational curriculum. 

3. There appear to be adequate employment oppor- 
tunities for graduates of all programs regardless of 
length of study or sponsorship. 

4. Dental educators see the desirability of inte- 
grating portions of the dental assistants program with 
clinical training of dentists. 

5. Basic to any determination as to the appropri- 
ateness of level of offerings and programs are the 
functional delineations of the Donahoe Higher Edu- 
cation Act: 

22551. The university may provide instruction 
in the liberal arts and sciences and in the profes- 
sions, including the teaching profession. The uni- 
versity has exclusive jurisdiction in public higher 
education over instruction in the profession of 
law, and over graduate instruction in the pro- 
fessions of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine and architecture. 

22651. Public junior colleges shall offer instruc- 
tion through but not beyond the 14th grade level, 
which instruction may include, but shall not be 



limited to, programs in one or more of the fol- 
lowing categories : (1) standard collegiate courses 
for transfer to higher institutions; (2) vocational 
and technical fields leading to employment; and 
(3) general or liberal arts courses. Studies in 
these fields may lead to the associate in arts or 
associate in science degree. 

. Conclusions 

1. One-year programs such as those for dental 
assistants presented by Junior Colleges should be 
reviewed for their service to the student. The teach- 
ing of vocational skills at the collegiate level should 
be augmented with additional offerings to produce 
the best possible graduate. One-year courses with- 
out moderate broadening effect are less than Junior 
College level. 

2. Any major changes should be accomplished 
only with full realization of their impact upon the 
students to be served. Convenience of administra- 
tion or a profession cannot be considered of para- 
mount importance above the student. 

3. In any action the shifting of the burden of 
programs from self-support to public funds must 
be considered, especially when students at present 
have a clear choice and in greater numbers choose 
programs at greater cost to themselves. 

4. Encouragement to attend Junior Colleges and 
to complete two-year courses should come through 
employers. Preference and additional benefits will 
encourage completion of the more well-rounded 
program. 

5. University Extension’s dental assistants pro- 
gram is not consistent with the intent of the Dona- 
hoe Higher Education Act; the Coordinating Coun- 
cil anticipates a solution in the near future along 
the lines suggested above. 

STATE COLLEGES 

Strengths and Capabifitles 

In December of 1964 the California State Colleges 
provided the State Committee with a program of basic 
foundation studies. For purposes of program coordi- 
nation, the State Committee asserted that each State 
College possesses strength in all foundation areas. 
In the case of the newly developing State Colleges, 
some of the approved studies had not yet been estab- 
lished. 

The State Colleges also provided the State Commit- 
tee with lists of strengths and capabilities of each 
college which will be reflected in its offerings in con- 
tinuing education. The undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs authorized as of December 1964 con- 
stituted the strengths and capabilities of the individ- 
ual colleges. 



Review of Course Offerings 

Keview of State College offerings was conducted 
with the following Coordinating Council recommen- 
dations in mind: 

1. State College extension services offer as needed 
lower division, upper division, graduate and non- 
credit courses on their own campuses or exist- 
ing extension centers. 

2. State College extension services not offer lower 
division courses off their campuses except in edu- 
cational situations, authorized by the State Com- 
mittee on Continuing Education. 

3. State College extension services offer as needed 
off their campuses credit and non-credit upper 
division courses ; and graduate credit courses de- 
signed primarily for the education, improvement 
and training of teachers. 

4. Off-campus extension courses be offered exclu- 
sively in the normal geographical area ordinarily 
served by a particular State College. A delinea- 
tion of State College geographical service areas, 
particularly in metropolitan complexes, should 
be developed immediately by the State Colleges 
and approved by the State Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education.^ 

Examination disclosed the following findings : 

1. Neither Long Beach State College nor California 
State Polytechnic College offers extension 
courses. 

2. While the State Colleges have not been requested 
to supply listings of on-campus extension pro- 
grams, several were reported on the Fresno, 
Humboldt and Los Angeles campuses. Such offer- 
ings have not been apparent before. This limited 
trend was noted by the State Committee, and the 
Committee therefore encouraged the State Col- 
leges to maintain proper distinction between lim- 
ited, part-time students and those pursuing more 
formal programs. 

3. The Coordinating Council has recommended 
that the California State Colleges offer “. . . 
graduate credit cc irses designed primarily for 
the education, im ■>rovement and training of 
teachers.” Review isclosed that four graduate 
education courses we. e given by California State 
Colleges at Los Angeles and one by San Fer- 
nando Valley State College. These courses are in 
consonance with the policy statement, but per- 
haps there should be more. 

4. Education-oriented courses represent the hulk 
of courses offered in State College extension. 
However, other offerings continue to be present 
in substantial numbers. Few geographical areas 
are unserved. The major metropolitan area not 

* Appendix I. 
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Served is the Long Beach-South Bay area, which 
has been served by University Extension at Los 
Angeles. The establish m ent of California State 
College at Palos Verdes may modify this situ- 
ation. 

5. Out-of-service area courses offered by Chico 
State College in Sacramento and California State 
College at Los Angeles in Boron are being con- 
ducted with the approval of the other State Col- 
leges concerned. 

The State Colleges also offer contract courses, which 
are courses offered in extension under provisions 
which set a student fee per unit when the State Col- 
lege does not pay the salary of the instructor. The 
term ‘'contract” does not imply a formal, legal con- 
tract; rather, an informal arrangement is negotiated 
between an agency (school district, for example), the 
professor who teaches the course, and the Extension 
OjBfice of the State College. A course taught under this 
arrangement requires the same standards as any other 
extension course (and, therefore, any regular college 
course) witu respect to number of class meetings, in- 
structional quality and grading procedures. 

All accepted guidelines for extension courses apply 
to a contract course, which differs from a regular 
extension course only in the following respects: 

1. The State College pays no salary to the instruc- 
tor ; the agency provides a salary and negotiates 
directly with the instructor. 

2. The agency may limit the enrollment ; it may, in 
fact, designate those who will take the course, 
subject to fulfilling course prerequisites. 

3. Students may register for credit or not, as they 
wish. 

4. The instructor may modify the course content 
to meet particular agency needs, provided this 
modification does not compromise college stand- 
ards for the course. 

Such contract arrangements are not a new practice 
among the State Colleges and have been employed 
from time to time in several State Colleges. Univer- 
sity of California Extension also has such programs, 
but regular University Extension fees are paid either 
by the student or the agency requesting the courses. 

The State Committee has expressed a desire to be 
informed fully of the procedures used in conducting 
and establishing such courses. The State Committee 
recommends, therefore, that each segment present full 
information about all contract classes in order that it 
may determine if these classes are fully integrated 
with the appropriate instructional department of the 
campus involved. 

Examination of 1963-64 offerings of the California 
State Colleges revealed that lower division courses 
had been offered off-campus and outside general ex- 
tension centers by Fresno State College at the Uni- 
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versity Avenue Extension Center; Humboldt State 
College at the Areata Senior High School at Klamath; 
Sacramento State College at the El Dorado County 
Schools and Solano County Schools; and San Fran- 
cisco State College at the Presidio in San Francisco 
and Hamilton Air Force Base. Lower division courses 
have been discontinued at the Fresno State College 
Center at Bakersfield; furthermore, there is no pro- 
posal at this time to designate the Center as a general 
extension center. 

Examination of 1964-65 offerings of the State Col- 
leges revealed off-campus lower divisions courses of- 
fered by Chico State College at Butte County, by 
Humboldt State College at Kio Dell, by Los Angeles 
State College at Monrovia and by San Francisco 
State College at Hamilton Air Force Base. The course 
offerings for Humboldt at Rio Dell and Los Angeles 
State College at Monrovia were determined by the 
State Committee to be in non-district Junior College 
territory or in an area (Humboldt) where Junior 
College offerings were not being presented. The same 
applied to Chico State College’s offering in Butte 
County. 

State College off-campus centers at Bakersfield and 
Imperial for residence credit have been in existence 
for some years. The State Colleges have had other 
self-supporting military programs in operation at the 
Presidio of San Francisco and Hamilton Air Force 
Base since 1952. The establishment of these residence- 
credit programs had been based on the action of the 
Council of State College Presidents with the approval 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Pour hundred degrees have been awarded by San 
Francisco State College to. military personnel. These 
are unique programs intended to fill an appare.at 
special need. Inasmuch as San Francisco City College 
assents to the lower division programs offered by San 
Francisco State College at the Presidio, the State 
Committee approved this program and requested that 
the State Colleges continue to seek approval of Junior 
College districts concerned regarding lower division 
courses being offered at the two locations. There is, 
however, a continuing question of the effect of recent 
legislation on the existence of such off-campus, resi- 
dent credit programs. 

California State College at Palos Yerdes, once in 
operation, will eventually develop an extension pro- 
gram along with its regular curriculum. California 
State College at San Bernardino is planning no ex- 
tension program for 1965-66 but eventually will also 
offer such programs. 

Since variation of course-numbering series among 
the University and State College extension programs 
tends to make judgment difficult, the State Committee 
recommends the University and the State Colleges 
each institute a uniform course-numbering series for 
extension programs for efficient coordination of ex- 



tension offerings. Since the State College extension 
numbering system is keyed to the numbering system 
ftf courses in the regular State College prograiua, the 
State Committee recommends that the State Colleges 
institute, as a minimal uniform system, a common 
numbering system such as 100 series for freshman 
classes and 200 series for sophomore classes.® 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Strengths and Capabilities 

On October 1, 1964, the University of California 
provided the State Committee on Continuing Educa- 
tion with a University policy regarding strengths and 
capabilities of the University system with respect to 
programs of University Extension : 

University of California Extension draws the aca- 
dendc support for its programs from the college.?., 
schools, departments, and research institutions and 
centers on the various campuses. 

No course for which University credit is available 
can be offered until the course and the instructor 
have been approved by both the appropriate aca- 
demic department and the appropriate committee 
of the Academic Senate. This approval is obtained 
from that campus which is nearest to the location 
where the course is to be offered and which has a 
college, school, or department which is appropriate 
to the subject matter of the course. In subject mat- 
ter areas where only one campus has a specialized 
curriculum (e.g., criminology and city and regional 
planning, both only at Berkeley), that campus pro- 
vides the academic approvals for courses every- 
where in the State. The above procedure is the same 
whether the Extension course parallels a course 
offered in regular session or whether the course is 
specially designed to meet the needs of adults and 
is offered only in Extension. 

In the case of programs for which no credit is 
available, the approval procedure is somewhat less 
restrictive. However, even here, academic depart- 
mental approval is normally obtained for both 
courses and teachers. Short programs such as con- 
ferences and workshops are frequently offered by 
Extension in cooperation with research institutes 
or centers. One of the major functions of Extension 
is to make the research findings of these organiza- 
tions available to the public. 

Review of Course Offerings 

Review of University Extension offerings was con- 
ducted with the following Council recommendations 
in mind : 

1. University of California Extension offer as 
needed lower division, upper division, graduate, 

® See p. xll for the resolution on this recommendation as adopted 
by Ure Coordinating Council on September 28, 1966. 
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postgraduat' 2 , and non-credit courses on Univer- 
sity campus 3 a or ssustmg extension centers. 

2. University of California Extension does not offer 
lower division credit courses off University cam- 
puses or extcmsion centers, except in territory not 
witMn a Junior College district or within a Jun- 
ior College district only after authorization by 
tie State Committee on Continuing Education. 

3. I^niversity of California Extension offer as 
needed off-campus courses, both credit and non- 
ci’edit, in upper division, graduate and postgrad- 
uate work, 'ttith the exception of graduate courses 
designed primarily for the education, improve- 
ment and training of teachers. This latter func- 
ti.on is a ms.jor responsibility of the California 
S.tate Colleges and University Extension should 
not offer courses in this subject field in the geo- 
graphical ai'eas normally served by State Col- 
lijges without the prior approval of the State 
Ciommittee cn Continuing Education.® 

Examination d^closed the following : 

1. Iiower division courses were being offered off- 
campus in La Jolla in art subjects (five courses) 
v/hich had been approved by the Junior Colleges 
concerned. Approval for these programs, there- 
fore, had been granted by the State Committee. 
G’hese were the only University Extension lower 
division courses offered off-campus and not at a 
general extension center. 

2. The only graduate credit class offered was an 
engineering course at China Lake. 

3. iroUowing is the number of courses offered by 
level : 

LD UI> Graduate Postgraduate 
0-99 100-199 200-299 300 ’s 400 ’s 800’s 
’48 ~2l4~ 1 168 391 5 

The above totals exclude offerings on University 
of California campuses but include those at gen- 
eral extension centers. 

4. Courses were offered in most areas of the state, 
with heavjr concentration in the metropolitan 
areas of San Francisco, Los Angeles-Orange 
Counties and San Diego. The central and south- 
ern San Joaquin areas were less served in pro- 
portion to other areas, reflecting the extension 
programs of Fresno and Stanislaus State Col- 
leges in those areas. 



Enrolled in Extension professional programs are 
onij-third of the state’s lawyers, one-fifth of the den- 
tists, one-sixth of the doctors, one-eighth of the engi- 



AntiPndK I. Paul Sheats pointed out In “Continuinp: Edu- 
^ ®.2at?on f 0^^ Adulte” that "program and enrollment 

trends In the University of California Extension demonstrate 
•the extent to which the remedial and par^l^ course off ei- 
Sis of ^ have been replaced with 
iWams for those who have already been to college. Over 
S0% of our enrollees are now in this category, op* cit* p. 



neers, and one-twelfth of the teachers. Summer resi- 
dential programs 'n labor education were offered for 
professionals dealing with labor problems; lecture se- 
ries and field trips were organized to study the natural 
history of the Sierra Nevada and Mexico; and “Lan- 
guage Week-ends” were inaugurated with lectures 
and discussions on a given world area in its native 
language."^ 

University Extension has eliminated all off-campus 
graduate education courses pursuant to recommenda- 
tions of the Coordinating Council. 

The use of “300” course series by the University 
of California in regular session as well as in Extension 
was of some concern to the State Committee in the past 
year. The “300” numbering series has long been uti- 
lized by the University of California to designate 
“professional teacher training courses” especially in- 
tended for prospective teachers. In regular^ session 
“300” courses are used for supervised teaching and 
special method courses for prospective teachers, nor- 
mally taken in the senior year with credits applied to 
the bachelor’s degree up to a maximum of six units. 
Courses in this series do not yield credit toward a 
higher degree; therefore, “300” courses ar.e not con- 
sidered graduate courses. (However, it is not known 
if “300” courses are applied on advanced degrees at 
other institutions.) 

University Extension also utilizes the “300” courses 
but for a different purpose from the regular session. 
Regular session uses these courses as professional 
courses for teacher preparation. Extension uses these 
courses as professional courses designed to increase the 
knowledge and skill of employed teachers. These 
courses are not taken by teachers for degree purposes ; 
teachers already have their bachelor’s degrees and can- 
not apply “300” course credit to graduate degrees. 
School districts accept these courses to satisfy in-serv- 
ice salary increment requirements, and the State De- 
partment of Education has evaluated such credit on a 
course.-by-course basis for credit toward credentials.® 



JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Education of Teachers 

The State Committee on Continuing Education con- 
sidered a number of instances in which Junior Col- 
leges were offering education courses for teachers. 
Upon recommendations of the State Committee, these 
courses were either changed or eliminated by the 
Junior Colleges. The State Committee observed that 
situations of this sort might increase as a result of 
legislation requiring instruction in foreign language 
at the elementary level.® There is an urgent need, 
therefore, for in-service training of this nature in 
foreign languages and mathematics in view of the 
changing methods and emphasis in education. 



^ahie3 and Visions, Zoc. cit , „ , 

:ource: University of California Extension. 
Jducntion Code (1963), Sec. 7604. 
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State Committee considered five possible roles 
in the education of teachers that could be fulfilled by- 
Calif ornia’s Junior Colleges: 

1. Offering courses and programs designed to con- 
stitute a portion of the pre-service education of 
teachers, the education to be completed by four- 
year institutions. 

2. Offering credit courses and programs designed to 
extend and deepen the educational background 
of licensed teachers, such courses lo be designed 
primarily for teachers or designed for the college 
graduate. 

3. Encouraging enrollment of teachers within 
courses normally a part of the Junior College 
regular, lower division program. 

4. Offering non-credit courses, institutes and pro- 
grams designed for the in-service education of 
teachers. 

5. Offering, under the auspices of a four-year insti- 
tution, both credit and non-credit courses for 
teachers. 

These possible roles were considered as follows by 
the State Committee in the order of presentation : 

1. In examining the extent to which any of these 
roles, or a combination, may be appropriate for 
danior Colleges, the first consideration of the 
State Committee was the Donahoe Higher Edu- 
cation Act, which defines the functions of the 
three segments of public higher education. 

The Council staff determined that any courses for 
the education of teachers would be conducted by the 
Junior Colleges in furtherance of the function of 
“vocational-technical, general education, and other 
appropriate programs for part-time students. ” It 
is within this statement of function that the bulk of 
programs for the adult student may be placed, and 
it is within this function “. . . that the Junior Col- 
leges have justified almost any adult service desired 
by the community. ” The State Committee deter- 
mined that, while any list of functions for the Junior 
Colleges cannot be termed markedly restrictive, the 
Junior Colleges should not offer professional courses 
and programs designed to constitute part of the pre- 
service education of teachers.^^ 

2. Title 5 of the Administrative Code, Sec. 131 (b), 
states : 

The junior college must establish such pro- 
grams of education and courses as will permit 

Master Plan. p. 209. 

Restudy of ilip Needs California in Higher Education (Sac- 
ramento: California State Department of Education, 1965), 
p. 5.3. 

*®This determination was based upon the inclusion of teacher 
education among the functions of other segments of higher 
education, the goals of the Junior Colleges as stated in the 
Donahoe Act, and upon other resource materials The one 
exception to this policy is the offering of an introductory 
course in education for prospective teacher education stu- 
dents at the sophomore level. 



the realization of the objectives and functions of 
the junior college. Such courses shall be sub- 
mitted to the State Department of Education 
for prior approval on forms provided by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
Department of Education shall report to the 
State Board of Education at a fall and a spring 
meeting the actions which it has taken in ap- 
proving the courses. 

Under terms of Title 5, each new credit course and 
its description planned by a Junior College must be 
submitted to the State Department of Education and 
to the State Board of Education for approval. The 
policy of the State Department of Education has been 
to disapprove any course which by class, title or de- 
scription would indicate it to be a course designed for 
the education of teachers either on a pre-service level 
or a postgraduate level. Failure to comply with this 
provision could result in withholding State funds for 
students enrolled in non-approved classes.’^ The State 
Committee, therefore, determined that the above is 
presumptive evidence that credit and non-credit 
courses and programs designed primarily to extend 
and deepen the education of licensed teachers are not, 
and will not be, approvide for State apportionment 
purposes. 

3. The State Committee noted that in recent years 
emphasis upon improving the academic education 
of teachers has been increased steadily. First and 
second-year college courses are necessary for 
many elementary teachers who have had little 
or no formal work in specific subjects such as 
foreign language, modern mathematics, physical 
science or anthropology. Other teachers whose 
college work has been completed several years 
ago may wish to refresh their knowledge and to 
update it by reviewing beginning or second-year 
courses. The State Committee, therefore, deter- 
mined that when need for specific, academic 
credit courses for teachers exists and where 
Junior Colleges offer these courses as part of 
their general offerings, teachers should be en- 
couraged to enroll in them. 

However, this principle should not be extended to 
include the offering of a specific academic credit 
course for teachers, or even to permit teachers to con- 
stitute a major portion of the enrollment. Despite the 
best intentions of the Junior College and of each 
instructor of a course, content is inevitably shaped 

“ Education Code, Sec. 26516.5. Similar provisions apply to non- 
graded courses offered as part of an adult education pro- 
gram In a Junior College or high school. As a guide, the 
State Department of Education, In cooperation with the 
Professional Standards Committee of the California Associ- 
ation of Adult Education Administrators, has prepared a list 
of courses acceptable for approval as adult education 
courses. This listing of over SOO courses does not include 
any title which may be used for a teacher education course. 
Handbook on Adult Education, Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, October 1962. 
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by the demands of students. If teachers were to con- 
stitute a major portion of the enrollment, the course 
would assume a professional character which would 
place it outside the functions of California public 
Junior Colleges. 

4., In many instances Junior Colleges are called 
upon to conduct in-service training classes, pro- 
grams and institutes for teachers from high 
school and elementary schools of their area. Such 
is often the case in unified school districts. It is 
clear that Junior Colleges can provide needed 
assistance in their districts’ efforts to conduct 
training programs to increase the competency 
of their employees. Such offerings should not 
offer academic credit when they are designed to 
be primarily in-service training. 

The State Committee concluded, therefore, that 
Junior Colleges should be permitted to conduct in- 
service teacher training programs, particularly such 
programs as institutes and lecture series, for which 
no academic credit is given and for which State 
funds are not received. Courses and other programs 
offered for which State funds are received should 
be truly open to the public, including teachers who 
may be encouraged to enroll by their district super- 
visors as a portion of their in-service training. 

' 5. Junior Colleges can perform a significant role 
in ensuring the quality education of teachers 
by cooperating with four-year teacher training 
institutions. Providing facilities to extension 
services, encouraging enrollment in classes, and 
making faculty available are all roles the Jun- 
ior College can play within their general 
functions. Such, cooperative efforts assist in 
meeting the need for the continuing education 
of teachers while ensuring that they will re- 
ceive the best available instruction under the 
auspices of teacher training colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The State Committee, therefore, determined that 
Junior Colleges should be encouraged to cooperate 
fully with the extension services of four-year colleges 
in developing and mounting courses designed for the 
education and improvement of teachers, such courses 
to be given under the auspices of the four-year college. 

Summary. The primary functions of Junior Col- 
leges are to provide lower division transfer and ter- 
minal programs and to serve the needs of part-time 
student^s. The functions, organization and capabilities 
of Junior Colleges preclude them from direct involve- 
ment in the education of teachers. However, Junior 
Colleges may perform a useful role by assisting in the 
in-service education of teachers and by cooperating 
with four-year colleges and their extension services 
in the organization and housing of teacher education 
courses. 



In furtherance of the foregoing policies, the Coordi- 
nating Council adopted the following resolution on 
the role of the Junior Colleges in the education of 
teachers : 

RESOLVED, that the Coordinating Council for 

Higher Education believes that the following 

principles should be applied by the public 

Junior Colleges in California: 

1. J unior Colleges should not offer professional 
courses and programs designed to constitute 
part of the pre-service, professional educa- 
tion of teachers with the exception of an in- 
troductory course in education at the soph- 
omore level for prospective teachers; 

2. Credit and non-credit Junior College courses 
and programs designed primarily to extend 
and deepen the professional education of li- 
censed teachers should not be approved for 
State apportionment purposes; 

3. Teachers should be encouraged to enroll in 
regular, academic Junior College courses 
offered as a part of the general program for 
credit when it will be of personal or profes- 
sional value; however .s principle should 
not be extended to include the offering of a 
specific academic credit course for teachers 
or even to allowing teachers to constitute a 
main portion of the enrollment ; 

4. It is appropriate for Junior Colleges to con- 
duct or sponsor in-service training pro- 
grams, most particularly institutes, lecture 
series and the like, for teachers and for 
which no academic credit is given and for 
which State funds are not received; courses 
and programs for which State funds are re- 
ceived should be truly open to the public 
including teachers who may be encouraged 
to enroll by their district supervisors as a 
portion of their in-service training ; 

5. Junior Colleges should be encoura'ged to co- 
operate fully with the extension services of 
four-year colleges in developing and mount- 
ing courses designed for the education and 
improvement of teachers, such cou.:ses to be 
given under the auspices of a four -year col- 
lege; and be it further 



RESOLVED, that these principles be employed 
as a guide to the State Committee on Continu- 
ing Education in its work and that these prin- 
ciples be submitted to the State Board of Edu- 
cation with the recommendation that they be 
adopted by the Board as its policy.^^ 



‘Adopted on May 26, 1964. This action was subsequently 
adopted by the State Board of Education in somewhat dif- 
ferent form. 
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Vocational Education 

Following are the statutorily stated functions of 
the California public Junior Colleges: 

Public junior colleges shall offer instruction 
through but not beyond the fourteenth grade level, 
which instruction may include, but shall not be 
limited to, programs in one or more of the follow- 
ing categories: (1) standard collegiate courses for 
transfer to higher institutions; (2) vocational and 
technical fields leading to employment; and (3) 
general or liberal arts courses. Studies in these 
fields may lead to the associate in arts or associate 
in science degree.^® 



Junior Colleges, therefore, have the responsibility not 
only to provide training for students who wish to en- 
ter the ranks of skilled workers, but also to provide 
general education for all of their students. The rel- 
ative importance of these twin objectives varies from 
campus to campus ; however, the adult education pro- 
grams of many Junior CoUeges have been able to pro- 
vide useful vocational training instruction to their 
communities. 

Vocational instruction in adult education and ex- 
tended day programs cannot he provided solely by 
vocational instructors. “To give a specific example, 
if the liberal arts instructors are not willing or able 
to provide effective remedial courses in language, 
mathematics, and study skills, actual and potential 
vocational students will be pushed out of the junior 
colleges.'’ The problem facing Junior Colleges is to 
attract students to vocational programs. Approxi- 
mately 33% of California Junior College students are 
presently enrolled in programs in preparation for 
specific vocations or occupations. However, since 75% 
of Junior College students do not transfer to other 
institutions of higher education, it would appear that 
much fruitful recruiting in vocational education re- 
mains to be accomplished. 



Education for Adults 



Junior Colleges play a significant role in the edu- 
cation of California adults. Graded classes in the fall 
semester of 1963-64 included 156,574 “defined 
adults” (i.e., those who are at least 21 years old and 
taking fewer than 10 hours of classes) and 239,787 
part-time students. In ungraded classes. Junior Col- 
leges enrolled 66,784 students.^^ 

The State Board of Education established criteria 
and standards for graded Junior College classes on 
February 4, 1963. Graded classes must now be ap- 
proved by the State Board and meet one or more of 
the following summarized requirements: (1) college 
level, with credit to an associate degree; (2) voca- 
tional or technical beyond the high school level, lead- 



^ Education Code, Sec. 22651. 

M CCHE, A Consideration of Issi^es Affecting California Public 
Junior Colleges (January 1965), ICo. 65-1, p. 26. 

” Source: State Department of Education. 



ing toward an assocwtie degree or certificate; (3) rec- 
ognized by California accredited cofieges as required 
for a major, general eduoation or elective. 



HEGH SCHOOIS 

Genf-sra/ Education 

Adequacy of academic breadth of adult education 
offerings is of concern to the State Committee. How- 
ever, general education course offerings are somewhat 
limited because the fees applied tend to discourage 
interest in such courses through extension. Neverthe- 
less, the need for well'pia.nned systems of adult gen- 
eral educatioa is apparent. Professors Arthur R. 
King, Jr,, and John A. Brownell of the Claremont 
Graduate School have pointed out the following char- 
acteristics of such programs : 

1 The general purpose is the conservation and 
reclamation of human resources (manpower), 
conceived as the development of each person 
... in accord with his capabilities. This purpose 
is appropriate if we are to increase the intellec- 
tual, social, political, and economic options 
available to these students. 

2. The specific purposes corollary to this general 
purpose are as follows : 

a. To make students independent, employable, 
and capable of continued learning as quickly 
as possible. 

b. To develop basic intellectual skills necessary 
for further training and study. 

c. To engage each student in the procedures of 
inquiry and with the conceptual structure of 
a variety of disciplines of knowledge. 

d. To involve each' student unremittingly in 
study activities which require discrimination, 
critical observation, analysis, inductive gen- 
eralization, reasoning, and evaluation.^® 



Correspondence Courses 

California high school supervised correspondence 
study was established in 1945 as a program in Uni- 
versity of California Extension through the joint ef- 
forts of the University and the State Department of 
Education. The program was established to permit 
pupils to make up credit and subject deficiencies, to 
resolve schedule conflicts, to take courses not included 
i]i the high school curriculum, to accelerate their 
pi’ograms of studies, to continue high school studies 
at home when there is a legitimate reason not to at- 



iHieorge F. Akw at the Center for Continuing Education, Uni- 
versity Chicago^ in Criteria for Ev^uating Graduate 
Study in Adult Education,’* pointed out no fewer than seven 
^ education** by prominent schol- 
ars in this field. The State Committee on Continuing Educa- 

fS'cJfifomia^^ ^ definition 

a Ccnfcr to Develop Hystems of Adult General 
Education Essential to Manpower Development (June 1964) 

PP« * 
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tend high school, to develop vocational skills in addi- 
tion to completing college preparatory subjects and 
to improve independent study habits in preparation 
for college work. 

The State Legislature has granted authority to 
school districts to provide such instruction offered by 
the Universily or other universities and colleges ac- 
credited for teacher training.^o The State Board of 
Education subsequently established regulations im- 
plementing this authority.2i These regulations make 
it mandatory for a school district intending to con- 
duct instruction by correspondence to apply to the 
State Department of Education for authorization. In 
1963 the Legislature expanded the scope of instruc- 
tion by correspondence by amending the Education 
Code, Sec. 8301, to change “. . . subjects included 
within the courses of study offered . . .” to “. . . 
subjects included within or related to the course of 
study offered in the school ” 

An agreement between the State Department of 
Education and University of California Extension has 
clarified the relationships under which Extension will 
offer high school correspondence courses. This agree- 
ment continues the present operation and mainte- 
nance of high school supervised correspondence study 
program at the University level. The Department of 
Education will continue to consider requests of high 
schools to offer instruction by correspondence. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Continuing education programs offered by in- 
stitutions of higher education should continue to re- 
flect the strengths and capabilities of that particular 
institution and should be thoroughly integrated with 
the appropriate iustructional department. 

2. Allocation of functions among the segments of 
higher educccion, as adopted by the Coordinating 
Council on December 19, 1962, should continue in 
force. 

3. California State Colleges and the University of 
California should continue to submit to the State 
Committee on Continuing Education all off-campus 
credit extension course offerings. 

4. The University of California and the California 
State Colleges should develop plans for increasing the 
proportion of extension credit course offerings de- 
signed for broad and academic education of adults. 

^ 5. Junior Colleges should be encouraged to estab- 
lish a dental technicians program in cooperation with 
the University of California at Los Angeles School 
of Dentistry. 

6. Junior Colleges should not become directly in- 
volved in the education of teachers. Junior Colleges 
should, however, assist the in-service education of 
teachers by cooperating with four-year colleges and 

^ Education Code, Sec. 8301. 

Administrative Code, Title 6, Sec. 10.1. 
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their extension services in providing facilities for 
teacher education courses. 

7. Junior Colleges should work toward institutional 
goals of training and educating skilled and semi- 
professional workers. 

8. Each segment should present full information 
about all contract classes so that the State Committee 
may determine whether these classes are fully inte- 
grated with the appropriate instructional department 
of the campus involved. 

9. The Coordinating Council staff should be au- 
thorized to judge the suitability of lower division 
extension offerings of the California State Colleges 
and the University of California when these offerings 
are presented off campus and outside general exten- 
sion centers. 

^ 10. The California State Colleges and the Univer- 
sity of California each should initiate a study of a 
common course numbering system for regular and 
extension classes. 

11. Keview of course offerings of the California 
State Colleges extension services and the University of 
California Extension indicated that both segments 
have proposed well-rounded courses and have, col- 
lectively, attempted to serve nearly all areas of the 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STATE COMMITTEE 
ON CONTINUING EDUCATION 

1. With regard to academic breadth of offerings, 
the State Committee on Continuing Education recom- 
mends that: 

The Coordinating Council for Siyher Education 
reguests the California State Colleges and the Uni- 
versity of California to develop plans for increasing 
the proportion of extension credit course offerings 
designed for hroad academic education of adults. 

2. With regard to efficient coordination of exten- 
sion offerings, the State Committee on Continuing 
Education recommends that: 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
request the California State Colleges and the Uni- 
versity of California each to initiate a study of 
a common course nunibering system for regular and 
extension classes so that efficient coordination of ex- 
tension programs may be effected. 

3. With regard to review of course offerings, the 
State Committee on Continuing Education recom- 
mends that : 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
express commendation to the California State Col- 
leges, the California public Junior Colleges and 
the University of California for *heir well-rounded 
extension programs and their efforts to serve nearly 
all areas of the state. 




4. With regard to contract classes, the State Com- 
mittee on Continuing Education recommends that : 

The GoordinuHng Council for Higher Education 
requests the California State Colleges, the Califor- 
nia 'piiblic Junior Colleges and the University of 



California to present full informathn about all 
contract classes so that the Stale Committee on 
Continuing Education may determine if these 
classes are fully integrated with the appropriate 
instructional department of the campus involved. 



SECTION III 



COORDINATION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

IN CALIFORNIA 



The survey team recognizes the , . . di£S- 
culty in defining fields of service in an area 
so dynamic and so dependent for its success 
upon rapid adjustment to new and chang- 
ing needs.^ 

The “difficulty” referred to in the Master Plan 
dates back to efforts to coordinate continuing educa- 
tion programs in California since 1944, when the State 
Adnso^ Coi^ittee on Adult Education was estab- 
Imhed. In 1948 A Report of a Survey of the Needs of 
GaUforma in Higher Education by Monroe E 
Deutseh, Aubrey A. Douglass and George D. Strayer 
urged that a clarification be made of the roles of each 
segment of higher education in providing instruction 
for adults In 1953 the State Advisory Committee was 
reactivated. In 1955 A Bestudy of the Needs of Oali- 
forma m Higher Education by T. E. McConnell, T. C. 
p ^ H- H. Semans also made recommendations 
for the coordination of adult education and extension 

fractions of California public institutions of higher 
education. ^ 

Siaie Committee on Continuing Education 

^ The State Advisory Committee continued to fune- 
tmn until 1963, when the Council appointed member- 
^ip of the presp'-it State Committee on Continuing 
Education. Since October 1961, until the State Com- 
mittee began meeting on August 29, 1963, the State 
Advisory Committee’s function had been chiefly +o 
assist the^ staff of the Council in its studies of con- 
unumg euueation. High points of the State Advisory 
Conimittee s work included the statewide report for 
the Master Plan Survey Team and preparation of the 
document Some Reports Relating ~to the California 
^tate Advisory Committee on Adult Education, which 
collated and indexed policy actions from 1944 to 1956. 

™ fractions of the State Committee, as set forth 
by the Coordinating Council on December 19 1962 
are as follows: ’ ’ 

a. Establish local or regional committees through^ 
out the State whenever, in the opinion of the 
State Committee, a useful purpose will be served, 
in establishing such local committees, the State 
Committee shall designate the membership, de- 
velop regular meeting dates, and designate a lo- 
cal chairman for each committee. The chairman 
_will be responsible for calling meetings and in- 



Master Plan, p. 138. 
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forming the State Committee of local committee 
actions. 

b. Hear and act upon all jurisdictional and frac- 
tional disputes brought before it either by a local 
committee, an individual segment, or the Com- 
mittee s staff, and to report its decisions to the 
governing boards of the segments involved and 

to the Coordmatmg Council for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

c. Design and direct means to gather adequate, 
comprehensive and comparable data on all as- 
pects of continuing education in California. 
Continually renew the continuing education 
needs of adults in California and assess current 
programs in relation to those needs to determine 
It, m fa^, the needs are being met. If they are 
not, the Committee should make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the governing boards of the 

^gments and to the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education. 

e. Discuss and make recommendations to the gov- 
CTning ^ards and the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education on any policy matters affect- 
mg continuing education in this state.^ 

In addition, the State Committee on Continuing 
Education, the successor to the State Advisory Com- 

tT. M ? inherited the ur^g of 

the Master Plan Survey Team to “give increa^d^at- 

entmn to the further implementation of this plan 
for dealing with problems at the local level.”® 

Members of the State Committee are “appointed for 

toeSant’^ “ ^ 

a. Two representatives from the University of CaH- 

iornia to be appointed by the President. Kepre- 
sentation should include the Statewide Dean of 
University Extension and one other University 
representative. ^ 

b. Two represeutetives from the California State 
UUeges to be appointed by the Chancellor. Eon. 
re^ntation should include the individual respon- 

••• •••M 

programs, and one other 
otate College representative. 

c. Two representatives from the Junior CoUeBos- 
me representative from the State Department 



® See Appendix I. 

* Master Plan, p. 139. 
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of Education to be appointed by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and one repre- 
sentative to be appointed by the California 
Junior College Association. 

d. Two representatives from the high school adult 
education field: one representative from the 
State Department cf Education to be appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and one representative to be appointed by 
the Association of Adult Education Adminis- 
trators. 

€. One representative of the general public to be 
appointed by the Director of the Coordinating 
Council after consultation with the members 
representing the general public on the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education.^ 



At the initial meeting of the State Committee, 
"Willard Spalding stated that the purposes of the 
State Committee are “to provide the opportunity for 

nn xTT/%n ocf +rk witTi IopaI 

immediate problems.”® The major problems facing 
the State Committee were specified as (1) improve- 
ment of machinery to deal with jurisdictional dis- 
putes, (2) improvement of communication between 
the new State Committee and local committees, (3) 
clarification of the '■'ithority and responsibility of 
the new State Comm. ’:ee, and (4) more effective 
efforts in the development of cooperative programs 
among the segments. 

Since its first meeting on August 29, 1963, the State 
Committee has collected considerable data as a basis 
for recommendations to the Council for improvement 
of coordination of continuing education programs 
throughout the state. Consideration has been given to 
related issues such as the impact on California of 



proposed federal programs, finance of adult education 
and extension programs, uniformity of accounting 
systems, private industry and public education, seg- 
mental responsibilities for teacher education, resolu- 
tion of functional responsibilities, administration of 
extension systems, development and maintenance of 
off-campus centers, plans for extension centers, review 
of course offerings, capital outlay requests and ap- 
proval of segmental service areas. 



Regional Committees on Continuing Education 

When the State Advisory Committee on Adult 
Edu'ation was reactivated in 1953, “both the State 
Boai ' of Education and the Eegents gave approval 
to a liaison committee recommendation for the crea- 
tion of local advisory committees made up of repre- 
sentatives of publicly supported segments of higher 
education offering adult education courses in particu- 
lar areas.” ® During the period of activity of the State 



* See Appendix I. _ _ 

» Minutes of August 29, 1963. 
« Master Plan, p. 138. 



Ad\usory Committee on Continuing Education, a v^it- 
ing team from the Committee had from time to time 
met with local committees in Sacramento, San Mateo, 
Long Beach, Fullerton, whe Tri-County area and S^ 
Jose. This team assisted in establishing a local advm- 
ory committee in the Los Angeles metropolitan area in 
1961. No visitations had been made since 1961, and 
reports from local advisory committees declined in 
number from 1958 through 1962. 

A subsequent study made by the State Committee 
on Continuing Education indicated that most regional 
committees had not met rejularly or recently. Some 
local committees had accomplished short-term objec- 
tives of allaying disputes, but most had not been able 
to achieve longer-term objectives of developing, coop- 
eratively, needed programs. 

The report of the State Committee indicated that 
the Long Beach local advisory committee had not met 
since April 6, 1956. Eepresentatives on the committee 
included persons from Long Beach City College, TJni- 
Exter^ion at Los Angeles, Long Beach State 
College, high schools and adult schools in the area. 

The Los Angeles Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education, composed of eleven members from the Los 
Angeles City Schools, Gardena Adult School, Univer- 
sity Extension, San Fernando Valley State College 
and California State College at Los Angeles first met 
on March 6, 1961. Minutes of that meeting showed the 
committee planned to meet once each semester. The 
next known scheduled meeting was on December 13, 
1961. The minutes of another meeting on October 14, 
1964, states “that there was agreement, at least in 
Los Angeles, that a point had been reached where 
jurisdictional issues have ceased to be of concern and 
where the segments are ready to begin to discuss joint 
planning to meet the educational needs of adults.” 
The hope was expressed that “at the next meeting a 
start could be made on an analysis of how aU of the 
segments, working together, could do a better job for 
the people of Los Angeles.” Los Angeles adult schools 
and Junior College district representatives presently 
meet together in a committee to coordinate efforts 
between the two levels. 

Minutes of the State Advisory Committee show that 
a Fullerton committee composed of representatives 
from California State College at Fullerton, Univer- 
sity Extension and local Junior Colleges first met on 
May 16, 1961. The most recent meeting, attended by 
the staff of the Coordinating Council, was held on 
June 8, 1965. 

Files of the State Advisory Committee indicate that 
a committee for the Eedwood City-i'eninsuia area 
existed, composed of representatives of all levels for 
San Francisco, San Mateo, Redwood City and San 
Jose. References in the minutes of the State Advisory 
Committee indicated that a peninsula area committee 
was not functioning. Coordination is carried out in 
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tliG San Mateo County Schools office. Similar contact 
exists between University Extension and the County 
office. 

The San Diego Advisory Committee on Adult Edu- 
cation has meet informally to review class schedules. 
Memhi^rs of the Committee included University Exten- 
sion, State College, Junior Colleges and school district 
representatives. No meetings of the San Francisco 
Advisory Committee have been held in recent years. 
Coordination among adult. Junior College, State Col- 
lege and University Exiension programs has been 
conducted through informal contacts. The San Jose 
Advisory Committee on Adult Educatior’ includes 
representatives from all levels in the area. 

The Tri-County Advisory Committee on Adult Edu- 
cation, as a part of the Tri-County Adult Administra- 
tion Association, has met approximately five times a 
year. Membership on the Committee includes adult 
school representatives from high school districts 
within the Mt. San Antonio Junior College District. 
Membership does not include State College or Univer- 
sity Extension representatives. The purpose of the 
Committee is to coordinate adult offerings among 
schools in the area. 

Two active regional committees are the Redding 
Joint Continuing Education Committee and the Sac- 
ramento Area Advisory Committee on Extension and 
Adult Education. The Redding group includes rep- 
resentatives from Chico State College, University of 
California Extension at Davis, city and county school 
offices, industry, civic and educational associations 
and Shasta College. “While the composition of this 
group may be conducive to discovering immediate 
needs in continuing education in the Redding area, 
other regional committees may wish to limit member- 
ship to representatives of educational institutions and 
districts. The Redding Committee is currently en- 
gaged in exploring ways to meet continuing education 
needs in distributive education, in-ser\dce education 
for the professions and general education. In addition, 
a workshop on “Changing Concepts of Work and 
Leisure” is being planned for the fall of 1965. 

^ The Sc^ramento group meets approximately four 
times a year. Its members represent the State Depart- 
ment of Education, University of California Exten- 
sion at Da\ds, Sacramento State College, American 
River Junior College, Sacramento City College and 
high school districts. Members have concerned them- 
selves with federal legislation, in-service teacher train- 
ing programs, workshops and cooperative planning of 
offerings. The Sacramento group appears to have 
achieved not only communication among the segments 
but coordination as weU. 

The State Committee considered the matter of the 
role of local advisory committees and made the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 
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1. Staff service must be available to work with local 
advisory committees. 

2. The State Committee on Continuing Education 
should re-examine older committees and deter- 
mine if they should continue. Areas of new needs 
should be studied. ResponsibiRties such as area 
needs, collaborative planning, and patterns of 
communication should be more clearly spelled 
out. 



d. ine btate Committee should determine 



mure 



clearly what the jurisdictional lines shall be, i.e., 
the manner in which problems would be adjudi- 
cated at the local level, and, if need be, referred 
to the State Committee. 



The State Committee subsequently determined that 
the service areas to be considered in initial develop- 
ment of regional committees should be (1) Fresno, 
(2) Hayward, San Francisco and San Jose, and (3) 
Los Angles and San Fernando VaUey. The pattern 
of existing groups will be retained, and such groups 
will not be highly structured. A future function of 
regional committees will be review of academic plans 
and lists of extension classes. The State Committee 
may also wish to delegate certain responsibilities, such 
as resolution of local jurisdiction, to regional commit- 
tees. 

Staff Assistance. A major problem in the inabil- 
ity of the State Committee to provide leadership in 
the formation of local advisory committees has been 
lack of , Council staff. Recent enlargement of the Coun- 
cil staff has permitted some progress in this important 
function of the State Committee. 

Staff visitations have been made to discuss the for- 
mation of regional committees. Discussions were heid 
with Junior College, University of California, State 
College, and city and county school district adult edu- 
cation and extension officials in the areas of Davis, 
Fresno, Fullerton, Hayward, Los Angeles, Redding, 
Sacramento, San Francisco and San Jose. Representa- 
tives in each area expressed a desire for a working 
relationship with the State Committee in order to 
form regional committees or to strengthen existing, 
informal area-wide continuing education groups. 

A useful purpose of regional committees would not 
only be to refer problems to the State Committee but, 
more importantly, to discuss and refer, if necessary, 
suggestions on continuing education needs. Regional 
representatives are concerned with a variety of sub- 
jects: extension faculty salaries, statewide extension 
standards, extension surplus funds, competency of 
instructors, guidelines for employment of extension 
faculty, clearing house for potential extension instruc- 
tors, course credits and postgraduate courses in teacher 
education. 

In the years ahead one of the objectives of the State 
Committee on Continuing Education wiU be to work 




cooperatively wit'a the regional committees to develop 
and expand the Jloregoing subjects as well as to con- 
sider proposals for experimentation. As Donald Mc- 
Neil has said, “With a desire to meet the social needs 
of society and with a unified profession, university 
adult education can assume a leadership hitherto un- 
known. But adult educators will have to lay heavy 
stress on experimentation and research.”*^ An ex- 
ample for future study is the development of resi- 
dential adult education. According to Abbott Kaplan, 
more than 25 such residential adult centers have been 
established in the United States since World War II. 
The history of residential adult education goes back 
to the Chautauqua in 1874 and to residential schools 
for workers at the University of Wisconsin after 
World War I.® Adult residential schools should be 
“places where adults can get away from the pressures 
of their everyday lives for weeks or possibly months, 
to explore ideas and problems and experiences unre- 
lated t j their vocational preoccupations but closely 
concerned with human values, public issues, and 
man’s deeper aspirations and concerns.”® 

Conclusions. Local committee activities at the 
present time are limited in scope. With the exception 
of a few areas, commiilecs> have not met recently, al- 
though efforts at informal coordination have OoCiirrci 
in many areas. Efforts to develop regional committees 
in most areas cannot depend upon previously estab- 
lished committees. Furthermore, membership of local 
committees does not indicate a pattern for all regions. 
Each appears as a specific case. Committee functions 
have varied and few have adequately dealt with co- 
operative development of effective continuing educa- 
tion programs in their region. Council staff will visit 
areas, where necessary, to encourage the formation of 
regional committees. 



Infer-Segmenfal Coordination 

An example of timely and significant coordination 
of extension offerings among the segments is a co- 
operative program for teachers presented by the ex- 
tension divisions of the University of California at 
Davis, Sacramento State College, Chico State College 
and Stanislaus State College in cooperation with the 
Instructional Television Associates and KVIE-TV. 
This extension program offered two semester units 
for teacher groups in a number of locations from 
February to May 1965. Another coordinated exten- 
sion program in the same area sponsored by Sacra- 
mento State College, Chico State College, University 



^From a reprinted speech delivered at a meeting of the National 
University Extension Association, Lincoln, Nebraska, April 

«**Co^ntlnuinff^Education^^ Journal of Higher EH ’cation (May 

Harold Alford also discuses these new possibili- 
in “New Roles for Residential Continuing Education, 
The NUEA Spectator (Anril-May 1965), p. 7: “The uni- 
versitv conference center of the luturc will ♦ ♦ ♦ increasingly 
build-in to its programs the particular resid^ntuil vAinrr; 
of concentration, continuity of student involvement, v*th- 
drawal from routine environments . * * * 



of California at Davis and Sacramento City College 
was a teacher training seminar held in April 1965. 



Statewide Standards in Continuingi Education 



The purpose of establishing standards and goals 
in adult education and extension operations is to de- 
velop continuing education programs of high quality 
in each of the segments. Although flexibility in the 
types and kinds of programs is desirable for proper 
development of extension services, some acceptable 
statewide standards and goals are neces^ry for in- 
ter-segmental coordination of these services. Stand- 
ards and goals will permit (1) segments to conduct 
self-evaluations to broaden and improve their serv- 
ices; (2) staff members of the segments to become 
mors fully informed of resources available; and (3) 
the Coordinating Council for Higher Education, the 
State Committee on Continuing Education, and^ re- 
gional committees to coordinate extension activities 
within broad guidelines. 

A basic philosophy of continuing education should 
be developed by each statewide segment, carefully 
defined and continually reviewed. Further, each pu'^ 
lie institution of higher education in California 
should develop a statement regarding its extension 
objectives in relationship to its own institutional phi- 
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Evaluation of continuing education programs 
should be made in terms of an institution’s stated 
set of objectives. Examples : encouragement of indi- 
viduals and groups to seek assistance from the insti- 
tution in the development of programs for 
self-improvement, encouragement of teachers and ad- 
ministrators to identify existing educational prob- 
lems and to seek assistance through extension serv- 
ices, assistance to school ^’■sterns in making effective 
use of resources available through extension, informa- 
tion to communities and groups of the latest develop- 
ments in educational research and experimentation, 
cooperation with school systems to provide effective 
use of resources available through extension, infor- 
mation to communities and groups of the latest de- 
velopments in education research and experimentation, 
and cooperation with school systems to provide effec- 
tive in-service education programs. As Harry Miller 
has noted, evaluations of continuing education pro- 
grams are not easy but, nevertheless, are necessary.^® 
All extension courses for collegiate credit should re- 
flect the philosophy of the segment and the institution 
offering the instruction. Determination of course con- 
tent should be made by the cooperative efforts of the 
extension office ana the appropriate department of 
instruction.^^ 

10 * * . ~ administrative concentration on tlie evaluation process 

\ . makes it possible to work cooperatively witn <^xperts 

in fields in which one is not himself an expert and opev»s the 
way not only to assessing institutional effectiveness but to 
improving instructional practice.” Teaching and Learning xn 
Ad 7 ilt Education (New York: The JMacmillan Company, 

11 Corresnondence from the Director of Extension, N<^thern Illi- 

nois University, to ilic Ctuirornla Ccor<^inat.ng Counc--. i.«»r 
Higher Education, dated May 6, 1965. 
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State College Extension Guidelines 

Statewide guidelines for extension programs of the 
State Colleges allow considerable freedom for each 
campus to provide instructional programs appropri- 
ate to the needs of its region and its special functions. 
!E}ach State College is free to develop, within the 
broad, basic framework, its particular programs in 
keeping with local needs, resources and interests. 
Guidelines include the principle of each State College 
offering extension programs within its own service 
areaj maintenance of standards of performance and 
evaluation consistent with those maintained in the 
regular campus courses; selection of instructors from 
the faculty of the college, with exceptions permitted 
only when qualified regular faculty members are not 
available; and limitation of six semester units in ex- 
tension for staff members employed full time at the 
college. 

It is noteworthy that some State Colleges have sup- 
plemented the statewide guidelines. At these colleges 
no more than one unit may be offered per week in any 
extension course, no more than six units (summer 
and extension) may be taught by any instructor dur- 
ing the six week summer session and no more than 
four units in the four-week post session, all courses 
not in the catalog must be approved by a divisional 
curriculum committee, all instructors in extension are 
appointed by the appropriate division chairman, and 
final examinations are required in all extension 
courses. 

State College Service Areas 

On December 19, 1962, the Coordinating Council 
adopted two general principles as guides for all con- 
tinuing education programs in the state : 

1. Every offering oi an institution of higher edu- 
cation designed to meet the needs of adults 
should reflect the strengths and capabilities of 
that particular institution. 

2. Every contmning education program should be 
thoroughly integrated with the appropriate in- 
structional department of the campus involved.^^ 

In delineating the functions of continuing educa- 
tion of the California State Colleges and the Univer- 
sity of California, the Council made the following 
recommendations : 

/State Colleges: 

Off-campus extension courses be offered exclu- 
sively in the normal geographical area ordinarily 
served by a particular State College. A delinea- 
tion of State College geographical service areas, 
particularly in metropolitan complexes, should 
^ developed immediately by the State Colleges 

“ See Appendix I. 



and approved by the State Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education . . 

University of California: 

University of California Extension offer as 
needed off-campus courses, both credit and non- 
credit, in upper division, graduate, and post- 
grauuate work, with the exception of graduate 
courses designed primarily for the education, im- 
provement and training of teachers. This latter 
function is a major responsibility of the Califor- 
nia State Colleges and University Extension 
should not offer courses in this subject field in 
the geographical areas normally served by the 
State Committee on Continuing Education.^^ 

The terms “the normal geographic area ordinarily 
served” and “geographic areas normally served” are 
considered to be the same. Their meaning can be de- 
fined as the area within which a specific college has 
offered courses recently with reasonable frequency. 
In examining proposals for establishing geographical 
service areas, the State Committee has considered evi- 
dence of the frequency and recency of extension offer- 
ings in Cuinmumties at or near the proposed bound- 
aries. It has approved areas when all communities 
so located have been served with reasonable frequency 
during the past five years. 

In respect to the applicability of these service areas 
to extension programs, the guiding principles and rec- 
ommendations of the Coordinating Council have dis- 
tinguished between the statewide responsibilities of 
the California State Colleges and the discharge of 
these responsibilities through use of “the strengths 
and capabilities of particular institutions.” The 1963 
Council report, after pointing out that city and county 
school officers requested over 70% of the courses of- 
ered by the State Colleges in 1961-62 and that most 
of the remaining courses were requested by other 
special interest groups,^*^ continues as follows : 

Development of extension courses for such clientele 
follows a pattern where the initiative is exercised 
by the clientele rather than by the sponsoring in- 
stitutions. The administrative costs of extension pro- 
grams are considerably increased when initiative is 
taken by the institution to develop offerings, both 
credit and non-credit, where the need is not ex- 
pressively demonstrated by the potential clientele. 
Such responsibility for initiative falls more gen- 
erally within the responsibilities of the public land- 
grant university because of its statewide public 
service function.^® 

The following statement also appear.^ in the same 
publication : 

“Service areas were subsequently developed by the State Col- 
leges. 

“ See Appendix I. 

«CCHB, op. cit, p. 29. 

“ioc. cit. 
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Duplication of University Extension’s efforts, its 

organization and its unique programs . . . would 

be inadvisable.^'^ 

The State Committee considered during the past 
year whether the concept that “the California State 
Colleges constitute a statewide system including 17 
colleges operating on 18 campuses” was in conflict 
to any degree with the above concepts of organization 
and initiative in continuing education. The State Com- 
mittee studied the concept of the statewide function 
of the State Colleges in context with the fact that the 
State Colleges have a major responsibility for the ed- 
ucation of teachers and the fact that the need for 
well-educated teachers increases as California’s pop- 
ulation increases. Since extension course offerings 
contribute significantly to filling this need, the State 
Committee determined that systematic planning on a 
statewide basis should include ways to provide better 
educated teachers through continuing education. The 
State Committee requested, therefore, that the State 
Colleges : 

1. Provide annual designations of “the normal 
geographic area ordinarily served” by each 
State College. For each area, the Committee will 
approve boundaries which include only commu- 
nities which have beeii served with reasonable 
frequency during the past five years. 

2. Designate for each State College the strengths 
and capabilities that wiU be reflected in its offer- 
ings in continuing education and designate an- 
nually any changes in strengths and capabilities. 

3. Develop a systematic plan for the continuing 
education of teachers which will be consistent 
with recommendations of the Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Higher Education. 

In response to these requests from the State Com- 
mittee, the State Colleges submitted during the past 
year the following reports : 

1. A delineation of the geographic service areas as- 
signed to individual State Colleges for the cur- 
rent academic year. (Appendix C) 

2. A list of communities not s.-'^ved with reasonable 
frequency by the State ( s during the past 
three to five years. (Appe. x D) 

3. A description of the basic foundation study pro- 
grams approved for all California State Col- 
leges. (Appendix E) 

4. Other approved programs offered by the State 
Colleges during 1964^65 in applied fields, pro- 
fessions and specialized science areas. (Appen- 
dix F) 

11 ThifL. 32. 

w •*The Conceut of *^ftrvlce Areas and the Regional Nature of the 
California State Collegea,’’ OfHce the Chancellor of the 
California State Colleges, December la, 1563, p. i. 



The service areas presented by the State Colleges 
were determined by the State Committee to be appro- 
priate. The State Committee also determined that the 
areas included communities which had been served 
with reasonable frequency’ during the past five years 
and that the undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams approved for individual State Colleges consti- 
tuted an adequate list of the strengths and capabilties 
of each CoUege.^® 

The intention of the State Committee is that geo- 
graphic service areas should change as State Colleges 
change. An annual review of proposed changes will 
be an important function of the State Committee. 
Further, the initial establishment of boundaries in 
terms of locations served with reasonable frequency 
in the past five years does not mean that subsequent 
boundaries necessarily must be determined by the 
same criterion. This criterion was used so that planned 
coordination could begin. Future proposals for chang- 
ing boundaries should be judged in terms of broad 
public policy about California’s needs for continuing 
education. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The extent of credit courses offered off campus 
should be determined by need and by the ability of the 
institution to provide courses consistent with high 
standards of excellence. 

2. Students who enroll for college credit should be 
admitted into a system of advisement and counsel- 
ing. 

3. Extension instructors should have the same 
qualifications as teachers of on-campus classes, and 
appointment of extension instructors should be ap- 
proved by appropriate departments of instruction. 

4. Off-campus courses should be held for periods of 
time equivalent to on-campus courses and should be 
provided with comparable facilities and materials. 

5. The functions of the State Committe on Con- 
tinuing Education are to establish local committees 
where necessary, hear and act upon jurisdictional and 
functional disputes, gather data on continuing edu- 
cation, review continuing education needs of Cali- 
fornia, assess current programs to determine if needs 
are being met and make recommendations to the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education. 

6. The functions of regional committees on contin- 
uing education are to plan and coordinate continuing 
education programs on the local level, hear and act 
upon local disputes, determine continuing education 
needs in the regional area, refer suggestions for effec- 
tive statewide coordination of continuing education 
to the State Committee and discuss and resolve mat- 

»In effect, therefore, California has already accomplished what 
Minnesota, for example, recently recommended for consider- 
ation, l.e., “exploring the possibility of dividing the state 
into several regions for the purpose of off-campus instruc- 
tion, with one Institution responsible for initiating proCTams 
within Its own region.” Arden Hesla, “Oit-Campjus Classes 

in Minnesota.” Thti TVam ASCCClailuii xui X. tciu ool V- 

Ices In Teacher Education, Spring 1966, p. 7. 
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ter? delegated from the State Committee to the 
regional committee. 

7. Regional committees should be formed or 
str(mgthened wherever a need is apparent for coordi- 
nation of continuing education programs at the local 
level. 

8. In order to ensure that extension offerings in 
the State Colleges are as nearly like offerings in the 
regular college program, statewide guidelines for 
State College extension services should be reviewed 
and updated. The statewide policies of the University 
and State Colleges should be updated to include rec- 
ommendations of the State Committee on Continuing 
Education and Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

9. Service areas of the State Colleges are helpful 
in delineating the regional responsibilities of each 
college. These service areas should remain flexible and 
should be revised periodically as needed in order to 
reflect the growth and , changing character of areas 
in relation to each State College. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STATE COMMITTEE 
ON CONTINUING EDUCATION 

1. With regard to statewide standards in contin- 
uing education, the State Committee OH Continuing 
Education recommends that : 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 

request the University of California, the Califor- 
nia State Colleges and the California 'public Jun- 
ior Colleges to implement the following policies: 

a. The extent of credit courses offered off-campus 
should be determined by need and by the abUity 
of the institution to provide courses consistent 
with high standards of excellence. 

b. 8tud( . is who enroll for college credit should 
be admitted into a system of advisement and 
counseling. 

c. Extension and continuing education instructors 
should have the same qualifications as teachers 
of on-campus classes, and appointment of con- 



tinuing education and extension instructors 
should be approved by appropriate departments 
of instruction. 

d. Off-campus courses shotdd be held for periods 
of time equivalent to on-campus courses and 
should be provided with comparable facilities 
and materials. 

2. With regard to regional committees on contin- 
uing education, the State Committee on Continuing 
Education recommends that : 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education re- 
quest the California State Colleges, the California 
public Junior Colleges and the University of Cali- 
fornia to cooperate with the Council stat^ and the 
State Committee on Continuing Education in 
their efforts to form or strengthen regional com- 
mittees to provide coordination of continuing 
education programs at the local level. 

3. With regard to extension guidelines and poli- 
cies, the State Committee on Continuing Education 
.recommends that: 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education re- 
quest the California State Colleges to review and 
update their statewide guidelinas for extension 
services to ensure that extension offerings are as 
nearly like offerings in the regular college programs 
as possible, and request the University of Cali- 
fornia and the California State Colleges to update 
their statewide extension policies to include 
recommendations of the State Committee on Contin- 
ing Education and Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education. 

4. With regard to seiwice areas of the State Col- 
leges, the State Committee on Continuing Education 
recommends that : 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education re- 
quest the California State Colleges to revise their 
service areas, as necessary, in order to reflect the 
growth and changing character of areas in relation 
to each State College. 
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SECTION IV 



FINANCE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



CAPITAL OUTLAY FOR EXTENSION 

On November 26, 1963, the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education stated : 

It is noted that some $4.8 million of State funds 
for the University Extension land acquisition and 
facilities are contained in succeeding years of the 
tentative five-year program. This raises policy ques- 
tions as to the extent, if any. State funds should 
be appropriated for purchase of land or construc- 
tion of Extension facilities for the University and 
State Colleges in terms of the long-range continuing 
education needs of adults in California, and pro- 
grams to be provided by such facilities and the 
extent that such facilities can be funded from 
other oOurces including student fees. Accordingly, 
it is appropriate to refer these questions to the 
State Committee on Continuing Education for 
•study ai I recommendation to the governing 
boards and to the Council, and to defer action on 
State funding of such proposals until the study is 
completed. 

The basic question considered during the past year 
by the State Committee on Continuing Education 
was whether or not State funds should be used to pro- 
vide facilites for extension services. The traditional 
policy of the Kegents of the University of California 
has been to provide facilities for the staff of Univer- 
sity Extension. The State Committee discussed, there- 
fore, the appropriateness of State support for capital 
outlay for extension facilities and identified four 
categories of extension facilities: (1) extension ad- 
ministrative office space on or near campuses of the 
University or State Colleges, (2) general extension 
centers as defined by the Coordinating Council, (3) 
conference residence centers and (4) other extension 
facilities. The State Committee subsequently sup- 
ported University Extension proposals for State funds 
to construct office space for University Extension in 
the vicinity of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Subsequent University proposals did not include re- 
quests for funds for office space near the Los Angeles 
campus but did include a proposal for State finance 
of site purchase for 1965-66 for a Los Angeles Down- 
town Center. In a related area, capital outlay requests 
for 1965-66 of the State Colleges included funds for 
working drawings for construction of a cli moom 
building for the San Diego State Off-Campus dnter 
near Imperial. 



In view of these proposals, the Coordinating Coun- 
cil on November 24, 1964, made the following state- 
ment: 

University Extension and 0[ '^am'pus Centers: 
The matter of State support for funding such proj- 
ects has been referred to the State Committee on 
Continuing Education for study and recommenda- 
tion to the governing boards and to the Council. 
Accordingly it is appropriate to defer these proj- 
ects until the study is completed. 



The above action was taken in view of the action of 
the previous year when the general subject of capital 
outlay for extension purposes had been referred to 
the State Committee for its study and advice. 

The State Committee used the following guidelines 
in making a determination on the matter : 

1. The objecLive of the State Committee on Contin- 
uing Education is to encourage development of 
a coordinated, viable pattern of continuing edu- 
cation programs at all areas of the state. No ac- 
tion of the State Committee should be intended 
to discourage the orderly growth of continuing 
education programs in areas of need. 

2. Continuing education programs for the most part 
by their nature and objectives do not necessarily 
require a continuity of offerings and location for 
offerings as do other more formal educational 
programs. 

3. The principle has been well established for Uni- 
versity and State College extension programs 
that the students pay all, or nearly all, costs of 
education, and, in some instances, high school and 
Junior College continuing education programs 
require some financial contribution from the 
student. 



4. 



5. 



Demands that the State provide funds to operate 
higher education programs have been such that 
extensive bond financing has been sought in re- 
cent years for capital outlay not only for the 
University and State Colleges, but for the Jun- 
ior Colleges as well. State funding for extension 
facilities reduces this pool of funds either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

There may be a point reached when an exten- 
sion center takes on the character of a full-fledged 
collegiate institution ; while this is not inherently 



not the accepted pattern for establishing addi- 
tional centers in California. 



o 

ERIC 
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These guidelines imply a priority of the regular 
student over the non-regular student. The factors of 
fees and applicability of credit earned set apart the 
University and State College extension student from 
other students in each segment. In practice, these stu- 
dents are treated as a special case. 

The distinction at the Junior College level is not as 
clear either in the sharing of financial burden or the 
applicability of credit. The Junior College has a major 
function in assisting full-time students in setting their 
personal goals, and this function has been carried over 
to students in programs essentially continuing educa- 
tion in nature. The continuing education function has 
been built into the Junior College program, and Jun- 
ior College facilities have been provided through 
public support for the total program. Thus it may 
be said that Junior Colleges, with regard to contin- 
uing education programs, traditionally have received 
special treatment in matters of public policy. The 
reasons for this special treatment include the level 
of programs offered, the community college concept, 
and training in basic sMUs at the Junior Colleges. 

1. A distinction has been made traditionally to set 
apart the financing of University and State 
College extension programs and students from 
students of other higher education programs. 

2. A parallel situation does not exist in the Junior 
Colleges. 

3. The State Committee determined, therefore, that 
the Stete clearly should contribute to providing 
facilities for the administration of extension pro- 
grams, but in view of recent and pending fed- 
eral programs it is as yet unclear as to the extent 
of the role extension programs will be called upon 
to fulfill in the^future, and consequently State 
support for capital construction of extension 
facilities might be appropriate.^ 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

In the long-range plans for providing opportu- 
nities in higher education to the people of Califor- 
nia provisions for adequate state support of adult 
education services be assured. However, in this de- 
termination of what the state should support, effort 
be made to differentiate between those enrollees 
who are pursuing a stated planned program with 
definite occupational or liberal education objectives, 
and those who are enrolling in single courses for 
which matriculation or prerequisites are absent.^ 

State Support 

The program through which support is provided to 
Junior Colleges includes these elements: (1) each Jun- 

‘Mliujtes of the State Committee on Continuing Education, 
March 9, 1965, p. 2. ' 

” Master Plan, p. 13. 



ior College district is assured a minimum amount of 
State support, (2) each Junior College district must 
make a reasonable effort to support its Junior Col- 
leges through a local tax levy, and (3) each Junior 
College district will receive from the State an addi- 
tional sum to bring the total support to a level neces- 
sary to operate an adequate program. 

State financial support for Junior College current 
operations is authorized under provisions of the State 
Constitution and provided through a foundation pro- 
gram established by statute. Through the foundation 
program each Junior College district is assured a cer- 
tam amount of State support (“basic aid”) ,• some dis- 
tricts may, under certain conditions, receive additional 
State support (“equalization aid”). 

The amount of “basic aid” and “equalization aid” 
received by a Junior College district is determined by 
the number of units of student attendance or “aver- 
age daily attendance” (A.D.A.).3 Basic aid is com- 
puted for the A.D.A. of all students, but equalization 
aid, if provided, is computed only for the A.D.A. of 
certain categories of students. 

Units of A.D.A. are accumulated separately from 
the attendance of: (1) those students over 21 years of 
age who are enrolled in fewe" than ten class hours 
per week (“adults”) and \^Z) all other students 
(“minors”), even though this category includes those 
students over 21 years of age who are enrolled in more 
than ten class hours per week. In both categories 
A.D.A. is accumulated separately for resident and 
non-resident students. 

Junior College districts are assured State support 
(basic aid) in the amount of $125 for each unit of 
total A.D.A. of the district. Equalization aid is pro- 
vided only for A.D.A. derived from residents. More- 
over, the equalization aid for resident adult A.D.A. 
is at a lower unit rate than for resident minor A.D.A. 



A.D.A. of Resident Elinors 



The A.D.A. of resident minors accounts for the 
larger share of the resident A.D.A. of a district 
(78.8% of the total statewide resident units of A.D.A. 
were so classified in 1963-64). Equalization aid is re- 
ceived for this A.D.A. if the financial resources of 
the district, al^ng with State basic aid for resident 
minor A.D.A., does not produce the funds considered 
necessary for an “adequate educational program.” 

At the present time the cost of such a program for 
resident minors has been determined by legislative ac- 
tion to be $600 for each unit of their A.D.A. This cost, 
known as the “foundation amnu-nt/’ was increased 
from $425 to $543 in 1961, to $570 in 1963, and to 
$600 in 1964. This cost is based upon an estimate of 
the average total current expense of education per 



une unit or a.d.a. is equivalent to one student In attendance 



15 class hours each week during the year. 
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unit of total A.D.A. To determine the exact amount of 
equalization aid, if any, a district will receive for its 
resident minors the $125 per unit of A.D.A. provided 
by the State, as basic aid is added to an amount per 
unit of A.D.A. (of resident minors) contributed by 
the district. The district’s contribution per unit of 
A.D.A. is determined by applying a computational 
tax of 25 against the assessed valuation of the dis- 
trict and dividing the amount by the resident minor 
A.D.A. If this total (basic aid plus the district’s con- 
tribution.) docs not equal the foundation amount of 
$600, the difference (equalization aid) is provided by 
the state for each unit of the district’s resident 
A.D.A. 

Equalization Aid for A.D.A. of Resident Adults 

Equalization jiid for A.D.A. of resident adults is 
received if the financial resources of the district, along 
with the basic aid provided by the State for the 
A.D.A. of resident adults, does not produce funck 
equal to $490 ($480 in 1963) for each unit of their 
A.D.A. This $490 is the foundation amuuul for resi- 
dent adults. To determine the exact amount of equal- 
ization aid, if any, the district will receive for the 
A.D.A. of these resident adults $125 per unit of their 
A.D.A. provided by the State, as basic aid is added to 
an amount per unit of A.D.A. of resident minors con- 
tributed by the district. The district’s contribution is 
determined by the application of a computational tax 
of 24 ^ against the assessed valuation of the district. 
If this total does not equal $490, the difference (up 
to $105) is provided by the State as equalization aid 
for each unit of the A.D.A. of resident adults. The 
total State aid for resident adults, however, may not 
exceed $230 ($220 in 1963) times the current in-dis- 
trict adult A.D.A.^ 

In the fiscal year 1963-64 the California foundation 
program supported Junior College districts by ap- 
proximately $41.3 million. Basic aid amounted to 
$30.75 million, or 74.4%, and equalization aid 
amounted to $10.59 million, or 25.6%. State support 
by type of student is shown in Table 9. 

The future of continuing education is directly tied 
to the level of State support for adults attending Jun- 
ior Colleges. In defining adults as students over 21 
enrolled in less than 10 units, it was the intent of 
the Legislature to provide less State support for adult 
education. In Junior Colleges, this policy is accom- 
plished by a lower apportionment of adult A.D.A. 
than for non-adult A.D.A. The foundation program 
for resident minor A.D.A. is $600, but for rps?i^lf>M+ 
adult A.D.A. it is only $490, with a maximum en- 
titlement of $230 coming from State support. This 
difference takes on special importance in view of the 
fact that the cost of graded classes is considerably 

^CCHE, A Consideration of Isfues Affecthtff California Junior 
Colleges, No, 65-1 (January 1965), p, 30. 



TABLE 9 



Averaoe Daily Attendanco and State Support of 
Junior Colleges 1963*64 



Type of Student Averaje 

within Daily 

Type of Class Attendance 

Graded Classes 235,023 

Adults 41,381 

Minors d 193,642 

Nonjraded Classes • 10,972 

Adults 9,296 

Minors ^ 1.676 



Junior CoKepes. 1963^ 



State Support 



Cost of 
Class* 


Amount ^ 


As a Per- 
centage of 
Cost of Class 


$580.73 






__ 


$135.27 


23.29% 




176.57 


30.40% 


$421.89 


— M 





__ 


$135.27 


32.06% 




176.57 


41.85% 



SOURCE: Tables 1 and 2, Appendix H. 

^Current expense per unit of A.D.A. (Table 2 of Appendix H). 

Instate aid per unit of A.D.A. rounded to nearest dollar. (Table I of Appendix H), 
^ Students over 21 years taking less than 10 class hours per week. Education Code, 
Sec, 6352. 

^ Students over 21 years taking more than 10 class hours per week are counted with 
the minors. 

< Classes for adults. 



Idgher than the cost of non -graded classes, and that 
there are three times as many “adult” students in 
graded as compared with non-graded classes. The re- 
sult is a significant reduction in the level of State 
support for the entire Junior College program. 

If State aid for “defined adults” were the same 
as for minors, the overall level of State support for 
Junioi Colleges, of course, would be substantially in- 
creased.® 

On a statewide average, approximately 25% of 
the operational costs and a total of $30 million in cap- 
ital outlay costs have been provided by the state. 
Junior Colleges, therefore, are largely financed lo- 
cally. 

Tuition 

There are no tuition fees for any California resi- 
dent full-time students enrolling in California pub- 
lic Junior Colleges. Adults who attend college part- 
time may be charged a tuition fee. All out-of-state 
students have been charged a fee of $154 per semes- 
ter since July 1, 1964. Foreign students may also be 
charged a tuition fee. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Budget for Current Operations 

The total expenditures for University of California 
Extension in 1963-64 were $10,282,341. In 1964-65 es- 
timated expenditures were $11,549,028, an increase 
of $1,266,687, Proposed expenditures for 1965-66 are 
$12,807,937, an increase of $1,258,909 over 1964^65. 
Salaries and wages were the largest cxpenciitures in 
University Extension and increased in 1964^-65 over 
1963-64 by $114,791 : $6,252,796 in 1963-64 as com- 
pared with $6,367,587 in 1964-65. Total number of 
full-time and part-time positions increased by 20.7% : 
1,060.99 in 1963-64 and 1,081.69 in 1964r-65. 

I •I,. 

BIbid., p. 3C. 
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University Extension budget and extent of State 
support from 1960-61 to 1965-66 are sho"wn in Table 
10 below. 

Sfafe Support 

Although University Extension receives most of its 
funds from student fees, the State provides part of 
Extension costs. State support has been supplemented 
by Extension income since 1912 and has varied from 
a high of 16.07 % of the .Extension budget in 1958-59 
to 8.76% in 1959-60, 9.03% in 1960-61, 10.14% in 
1961-62, 9.4% in 1962-63, 18.6% in 1963-64 and 
7.9% in 1964-65. 

The rationale for State support of University Ex- 
tension programs stems from the recognized need to 
provide for “ready-to-serve” costs which permit the 
University of California to maintain a statewide or- 
ganization able to offer a full range of continuing 
education programs. Although University Extension 
is not rhe only educational segment in California of- 
fering continuing edu ''"^ion programs, the ability of 
the University to assess the needs of professional 
groups throughout the state and to mount the pro- 
grams required are reasons for the special consider- 
ation given to Extension operations. 



University Extension Centers 

Comparisons of registration by major academic dis- 
ciplines for the Los Angeles and San Francisco Uni- 
versity of California General Extension Centers are 
shown for the three-year period of 1962-64 in Table 
11 . 

Inventory of University-owned Extension land and 
facilities is as follows : 

1. Temporary administration buildings on the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles campus : 
Army barracks buildings were purchased in 
1947-48 and renovated and equipped with Ex- 
tension funds totaling $118,000. 

2. San Francisco University Extension Center : The 
former San Francisco State College campus was 
given to the University by the State in exchange 
for the building at 540 Powell Street which had 
been purchased originally with Extension funds. 
Eiiiullmenl uapdclty exclusive of the gymnasium 
is 2,100 student stations. 

3. Arrowhead Ee»idential Center: Originally 

leased in 1957, the 38 acres have now been given 
to the University. The Center can accommodate 
120 students and a staff of 15. 



TABLE 10 



University Extension: budgets and Extent of State Support 
1960-61 to 196.1-66 





Aciual 


Actual 


Actual 


Actual 


Budgeted 


Proposed 




1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-6S 


196S-eif 


196Jt-65 


1965-66 


State Support 


654,254 


817,150 


855,656 « 


885,741 1’ 


878,527 


1,107,264 


Total Income ® 

State Support as a 


7,244,193 


8,056,510 


9,149,050 


10,282,341 


11,113,027 


12,301,936 


% o£ Total Income 


9.0% 


10.1% 


9.4% 


8.6% 


7.9% 


9.0% 


Cost of Operations ** 

State Support as a 


7,714,171 


7,346,314 


8,632,529 


10,276,300 


11,114,027 


12,302,936 


% of Cost of Operations 


8.5% 


11.1% 


9.9% 


8.6% 


7.9% 


9.0% 



SOURCE: University of California Buduet for Current Operations (1960-61 report through 1965-66 report). 

Includes special medical appropriations. 

^ Includes special medical and Governor's conference. 

^ Includes fee income and state support only. 

^ Figures r'^own vary from totals shown in Regents' and Governor's Budge. Figures do not include aaxiUary programs (i.e., Lake Arrowhead Center, repertory theater and real 
estate program) . 



TABLE 11 

University Extension Centers— Registration by Disciplines 

1962--64 



liOs A7iffeles Gentci* San Francisco Center 



Discipline 


1961-62 


1962-6S 


1968-64 


1961-62 


1962-68 


1968-64 


Business Admin. 


7,043 


8,609 


8,770 


2,004 


1,758 


2,322 


City & Reg. Planning 








163 


23 


252 


Dentistry 


892 


1,073 


931 








Education 


1,291 


1,347 


1,315 


324 


272 


1,670 


Engineering 


763 


800 


OOA 

oou 


1,240 


1,490 


IfrzviT 










3,919 


2,421 


3,266 


:ral Arts 


990 


1,163 


1,039 


3,020 


3,170 


4,647 


Medicine 




24 


2 








Pliysical Sciences 


658 


759 


804 








Social Sciences 


951 


990 


1,122 








Social Welfare 








391 


416 


217 


Other 








347 


104 


266 


Total 


12,588 


14,765 


14,879 


11,417 


10,194 


14,109 



SOURCE: University of California ExtcnsloD. 
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nnn ? purchased in 1959 for 

$m 0,000 from State funds and is partially used 

S Berkeley Univen^ity ExtLsion 

5. Su^j-i^ale: A gift of 3.5 acres was made to the 
University m 1960. Additionally, 4 acres were 
purchased in 1963 for $95,000 with Extension 

pen^ngfa^ng" 

^ -^^Seles University Extension 

Center: A building at 11th Street and Grand 
A\jnue has been purchased with Extension funds 
i.nd replaces formerly leased space on Hill Street. 

A Sacramento Center to contain 10,000 square feet 
as been planned. Capital outlay requested from the 
State IS $426 000, rf which $101,000 is aUocated for 

« vossiihh purchase of 

o/nni -f construction 

0 ^ University Extension Conference Centers on Eerke- 

n^ Stlfp'^f and San Francisco campuses with 
nffl ^ University Extension general 

sfv% pil-f ^ Univer- 

sity of California, Los Angeles campus. 

STATE COLlEr?S 

Costs for extension services of the State Colleges are 
supported entirely by student fees. ^ 



Budc^ef for Current Operations ^ 

State^de. In 1963-64 the State Colleges' expen- 
oitures ior extension services were $980,126: income 
^ounted to $1,180,091; therefore, the sU of 5204,. 
965 reverted to the Cahfomia General Fund. Esti- 
mated expenditures in 1964-65 are $940 636 almost 
$40,000 less tha.-' 1963-64 costs. Income is 

eshmated at $963,542; therefore, $22,906, a much 
smaller ^re than that for 1963-64 will revert to the 

Proposed expenditures for 1965-66 State CoUe^e 
extension services are $771,592 for authorized posi- 
lons, $181,465 for proposed new positions and $137,- 
281 for operating expenses, totaling a proposed ex- 
penaiture of $1,090,338, which is almo.st $150,000 
peater than 1964^65. With these proposed costs, an 
student fees in 1965-66 is estimated t 
. -,121/22, leaving a figure of only $31,384 to revert 
the General Fund. 

19^*6?'*^^ C<meges. -11,6 largest expenditure in 
S' n u “"“"I?! extension positions in the 
cIp ® Francisco State 

costs ot $157,932. Third was San Diego, $92 088 
Among the lowest extension costs were $2,707 at the 
^ campus of Polytechnic College al- 

most $13,000 at Humboldt and approximately $15,000 
at Long Beach. Estimated 1964^65 expenditures for 
pthorized positions, however, are lower* annrox 

ZT%foooT 'r ^ 

Jose, $69,000 for Los Angeles and $53,000 fo^ San 
S TTblfl2^°"®'^ expenditures for 1965-66 are shown 

0 Source : Department of Finance. 



California State Colleges 



Chito 

Fresna 

Fullerton 111111"’ 

Hayward- 

Humboldt- 

Long Bpacb 

Los Angeles 

Palos Verdes 

Sacramento IIIII 

San Bernardino ”11 

San Diego 

&n Fernando Valley—— 

San Francisco. 

San Jose 11— I- 

Sonoma — — IIII II I 

Stanislaus III” 

C^Hfomia Slate Poly 

jm Luis Obispo-.. 

KcUogg-Voorhis I I 



TABLE 12 

Expenditures of State College Extension Services 
1963-64 to 1965-66 



Actual 

1963-64 

Author- 

ized 

Posi- 

tions 



Number reporting... 
Sub- totals 



*22,079 

66,726 

19,671 

18,061 

12,97; 

15,270 

90,316 

59,904 

<'2.038 

27,138 

243,189 

157,932 

29,702 



Esti- 

matcu 

1964-65 

Author- 

ized 

Posi- 

tions 



2,707 



0») 

*857,755 



*18,000 

46,498 

22,500 

17,803 

15,740 

12,126 

69,056 

67,250 

52,970 

30,125 

230,048 

144,619 

25,592 

14,800 



IVo- 

posed 

1965-66 

Author- 

ized 

Posi- 

tions 



(14) 
*767,127 



*18,000 

47,004 

22.500 

17,80? 

15,803 

12,126 

69.769 

67,488 

53,226 

30,125 

231,944 

145,412 

25.592 

14,800 



Esti- 

m?,fed 

1564-65 

Pro- 

posed 

New 

Posi- 

tions 



*4,700 



IVo- 

posed 

1965-66 

Author- 

ized 

Posi- 

tions 



(14) 
*771,592 



24,848 



20,411 

7,728 



(■») 



*5,000 

37,520 



2,956 

3,144 



12,940 

24,848 

29,200 

35,745 

21,779 

8,333 



( 10 ) 



*57,687 |H81,485 



SOURCE: Department of Rnanec, 



Actual 

1963-64 

Oper- 

ating 

Ex- 

penses 



$5,113 

11.985 

310 

4,079 

1,200 

13.0V5 

16,274 

17,374 

5,853 

19,180 

19,557 

7,173 

5/5 

622 



(14) 
$122,371 



Esti- 

mated 

1964-65 

Oper- 

ating 

Ex- 

penses 



$7,000 

9.200 
400 

1,000 

1.200 

13.000 

:\m 

11.000 

3,000 

23,270 

20,300 

5,650 

1,500 



U3) 
$11.5,822 



Ro- 
pe sed 
1963-66 
'"■/er- 
a'ip- 
Ex- 
penses 



*7,000 

15.000 
400 
500 

1,200 

12,216 

26.005 

11.005 

6,800 

25.000 
21,315 

9,350 

1,500 



Actual 

1963-64 

Reimburse- 

ments 



(13) 
*137,281 



S-31,819 

-89,694 

-23,518 

-7,973 

-16,260 

-15,270 

-108,365 

-105,023 

-139.815 

-25.200 

-366,862 

-105.4Z8 

-40,170 

-16,230 

-3,514 



Estmated 
1964-65 
Reimburse- 
ments 



*- 



(15) 
1,185,091 



S-30,000 

-58,924 

-22.900 

-18,803 

-17,044 

-15,270 

-82.283 

-86,993 

-89,262 

-33,125 

-261,378 

-187,059 

-44,201 

-16,300 



IVoposcd 

1965-66 

Reimburse 

ments 



*-30.000 

-102,880 

-22,900 

-18,803 

-20,065 

-15,270 

-82,229 

-113,866 

-89,584 

-60,125 

-304.353 

-195,140 

-44,201 

-10,300 



(14) 

*-963,042 



(14) 
*-1,121,722 



Actual 

1963-64 

Totals 



Estimated 

1964-65 

Totals 



+*204,965 +*22,006 



Proposed 

1965-06 

Totals 



+*31,384 
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state College Extension Surplus Funds. The fore- 
going figures point up the fact that the current policy 
of requiring all extension surplus funds to revert to 
the General Fund does not peri-.** State Colleges to 
adm inis ter many risk programr or n*. ^ offerings. 
Although the State Colleges should not necessarily 
compete with the University of California Extension 
in offering unique experimental statewide continuing 
education programs, there would be educational value 
in some limited State College participation in these 
types of programs. Such participation could be ac- 
complished by permitting State Colleges to retain ex- 
tension surpluses for the purpose of expenditure of 
risk capital. 

Such additional expenditure would permit State 
Colleges to mount modest programs needed by 
groups such as experimental teacher education sem- 
inars and conferences. At the present time State Col- 
lege Extension departments are unable to risk the 
creation of a unique program, particularly toward the 
end of the fiscal year. Ketention of surplus funds by 
the State Colleges would also strengthen the coordi- 
nation effort of the Statewide Coordinator of Exten- 
sion by permitting that ofSce to allocate surplus funds 
to State Colleges on the basis of evidence of need for 
specialized and unique courses. 

Smee most of the participants in State College ex- 
tension programs are public employees, primarily pub- 
lic school teachers, most State Colleges offer extension 
programs in response to requests of county school 
offices and the clbetele itself. Administration costs for 
State College ext ision services, therefore, are not as 
great as those for University Extension. Since Univer- 
sity Extension operates a statewide system as con- 
trasted with the regional areas of the State Colleges, 
the University rather than the State Colleges will con- 
tinue to offer the buUc of unique and institution- 
initiated extension programs. 

Despite these recognized separate and distinct 
functions of these two segments, however, there is no 
question but that some extension administrative costs 
are necessary in the State Colleges. Furthermore, an 
important educational need would be met, without 
competing with the University, by permitting State 
Colleges to mount a modest but necessary number of 
programs from risk capital. 

On June 25, 1963, the Coordinating Council adopted 
the following recommendation : 



The Trustees of the California State Colleges 
should be permitted to reiain surpluses developed 
in the operation of the various State College 
extension programs; such funds to be apportioned 
on a statewide basis to areas of greatest need."^ 



Since the Council’s recommendation has not been 
adopted or implemented by appropriate State offi- 



^ See Append^ I and recommendation on restricted funds of 



eials a*" since a need continues to exist for tlits 
recommenuation to be implemented, the State Com- 
mittee on Continuing Education has recommended 
that the Coordinating Council reaffirm its 1963 pcsi- 
tion on retention of surplus extensions funds by the 
State Colleges. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The State should contribute financially in pro- 
viding facilities for the administration of exten- 
sion programs. 

2. The State should continue to support part of the 
costs of operation of University of California 
Extension. 

3. The State Colleges should be permitted to retain 
surplus funds from extension operations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The State Committee on Continuing Education 
recommends that : 

State^ funds should properly he used to provide 
physical facilities for administration of extension 
progra/nis of the California State Colleges and Uni- 
versity of California, and that 

Civile conditions existing^ until recently indicated 
the desirability of seehing non-State funds for 
providing extension instructional facilities, recent 
and proposed federal legislation indicating an oppor- 
tunity for greater effort at the State level causes 
the State Committee on Continuing Education to 
recommend that it continue its study of State sup- 
port for physical facilities for extension in terms 
of suhseguent evaluation of the above-mentioned 
federal programs. 

2. The State Committee on Continuing Education 
recommends that : 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
reaffirm its position of June 25, 1963, that: **In 
view of the scope, purpose and role of University 
Intension, State support should he accorded to 
UTiivcTsity lExtciisioii for those fuuctious directly 
related to maintenance of the unigue statewide char- 
acter of Extension programs. Costs to he home 
hy the State should hear a relationship to the over- 
all Extension budget suhstantiaUy similar to that 
obtaining in the 1962-63 Budget. TT.<>, balance of 
costs not supported hy the State shall le supported 
through fees charged students. 

3. The State Committee on Continuing Education 
recommends tna I ; 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
reaffirm its position of June 25, 1963, that: **The 
Trustees of the California State Colleges shouU 
he permitted to retain surpluses developed in the 
operation of the various State College extension 
programs; such funds to he apportioned on a state- 
wide basis to areas of greatest neeed.” 
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SECTION V 



FEDERAL HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



The Federal Higher Education Act of 1965 con- 
tains a provision in Title I for support for extension 
programs in certain specified areas. Under the for- 
mula, grants are to he supplemented by matching 
funds on a sliding scale. A State Plan is to he in- 
volved in such a program, and "which the Coordinat- 
ing Council has been designated to administer. The 
State Committee on Continuing Education, augmented 
as appropriate, may he designated as the advisory 
committee to the Council on the program. 

Provisions of Title I are as follows : 

Title I authorizes $25 million for fiscal year 
1965-66 and $50 million for each of the next two 
years to assist in the solution of co mm u n ity prob- 
lems in such areas as housing, poverty, government, 
recreation, employment, youth opportunities, 
transportation, health, and land use. States must 
designate a State agency or institution broadly rep- 
resentative of high, r education in the state to ad- 
minister community service programs developed 
under this title. 

A community service program is defined as an 
educational program, activity or service, mcluding a 
research program and university extension or con- 
tinuing education offerings, which is designed to 
assist in the solution of community problems in 
rural, urban or suburban areas, with particular em- 
phasis on urban and suburban problems, where the 
institution offering such program, activity, or serv- 
ice determines — 

(1) that the proposed program, activity, or serv- 
ice is not otherwise adequately availabk, and 

(2) that the conduct of the program or per- 
formance of the activity or service is con- 
sistent with the institution’s overall educa- 
tional program and is of such a nature as 
is appropriate to the effective utilization of 
the institution’s special resources and the 
competencies of its faculty. 

When course offerings are involved, they must 
be fully acceptable toward an academic degree, 
or of college level as determined by the institution 
offering such courses. 

A National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuing Education will be appointed by the 
President. Its main purpose will be the elimination 
of duplication, and the coordination of propams 
under this title and other programs of extension or 
continuing educati-on. 



Federal funds wiU cover 75% of the costs of the 
program in fiscal 1966, 75% in fiscal 1967 and 50% 
in fiscal 1968. tJp to 5% of the expenditures for 
which Federal payments are made, or $25,000, can 
be used for developing and administering the 
State plan. The amount appropriated for 1965-66 
is $10,000,000 with the estimated California 
share being $600,000. 

Presenting the American Council on Education 
viewpoint and also speaking for the Association of 
American Colleges, President Elvis J. Stahr of In- 
diana University provided the following testimony 
before the Senate Education Subcommittee regard- 
ing the bill, S600 : 

Within the limits of their resources, institutions 
such as my own have been able on a statewide 
basis to provide extension and continuing educa- 
tion in fields other than agriculture and home- 
making; but we are not always able to reach the 
people who most need continuing education, partly 
because our resources are limited, and partly be- 
cause the people cannot afford the time or money 
necessary to take part in a special institute or short 
course. The funds that would be provided under 
Title I of S600 would make it possible for institu- 
tions to develop new approaches to persistent com- 
munity problems and to involve more people in 
institutes and short courses than is presently pos- 
sible.^ 



Legislation such as Title I wiU indeed assist CaH- 
fornia higher education organizing and providing in 
systematic ways for the continuing education of 
adults and solution of community problems. Title I 
will also help to establish the concept that continuing 
education is an important part of the United States 
concern for adequate education to meet the needs of 
adults beyond their education in secondary schools 
and institutions of higher education during their 
earlier years. In defense of federal legislation to 
assist higher education. Congresswoman Edith Green 
has asserted that higher education is no longer merely 
a private matter ; it is a public matter.^ 



i Higher Education and National Affairs, vol. XTV (April 2, 

g g \ M 0 

» "Hitherto, higher education has toadltionally been consld^ed a 
private matter— an affair to -be determined entirely by the 
individual and his or her parents. This can no longer be 
considered as a private matter. Ratter it should be regarded 
as a matter of public policy and thereby of urgent national 
Ind S concera.*’ “The Federal Role in Education," Edu- 
cation and the Public Good (Cambridge : Harvard University 
Press, 1964), p. 13. 





The purpose of Title I is to assist in the solution 
of eonununity problems, including “housing, poverty, 
government, recreation, emplojunent, youth oppor- 
tunities, transportation, health and land use.” Such 
problems could be approached in creative ways in 
California and citizens could be trained to cope with 
emerging community needs and initiate and plan 
courses of action with the assistance of financial 
resources from Title I. 

The Council is aware of the impact that Federal 
legislation will have upon higher education in Califor- 
nia and is continually seeking ways to make the most 
effective use of the funds that are made available. As 
the Federal Government is requiring the appoint- 
ment of State Commissions for the development and 
administration of State Plans in respect to Title I of 
the^ Higher Education Act of 1965 as well as other 
legislation affecting higher education, the Coun- 
cil approved a resolution on June 29, 1965 re- 
questing the governor to designate the Coordinating 
Council to serve as the State Commission whenever 
Federal legislation would affect two or more segments 
of higher education in California. The resolution 
read as follows : 



"Whereas, The Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education is broadly representative of public and 
private higher education and the general pub- 
lic, and 

Whereas, The Coordinating Council has been desig- 
nated by Education Code Sections 22700, 22752- 
22755 to serve as the State Commission for the 
purpose of Title I of the Higher Education Facil- 
ities Act of 1963, and 

Whereas, It is possible that future federal legis- 
lation may require the appointment or designation 
of a State Commission broadly representative of 
the general public and higher education to pre- 
pare and/or administer State Plans affecting all 
higher education, now therefore be it 

Besolved, That the Coordinating Council request the 
Governor that whenever federal legislation re- 
quires the preparation and/or administration of 
a State Plan which will affect two or more 
segments of higher education, that the Governor 
designate the Coordinating Council to serve as 
the State Commission for that purpose. 
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SECTION VI 



CONCLUSION 



This report on adult education and extension pro- 
grams has traced the efforts to coordinate continu- 
ing education in California since the Coordinating 
Council authorized the State Committee on Continu- 
ing Education in 1963. As the population expands 
toward a probable figure of 28 million by 1980 and as 
the number of adults continues to increase, continuing 
education will play an increasingly significant role in 
higher education in California. These increases, how- 
ever, should be cause for intensified planning, not for 
panic and alarm. Some educators, like President Clark 
Kerr,* look positively upon these gro'wths and needs 
and are studying ways to fill these “new roles for edu- 
cation.” As Congresswoman Edith Green has said, 
educators must plan an education system “far in 
excess of any scope imaginable. ” ^ 

But in order to know where we are going, we must 
first determine where we are. Therefore, findings have 
been used in this report from tLo- segments and from 
State agencies to illustrate the status of continuing 
education in California today, not only in terms of 
number and types of classes and students, but also 
in terms of financing, salaries and growth potential. 

University of California Extension continues to 
mount a large number of unique programs a,ud to 
shift gradually from emphasis on courses offering de 
grec credit to professional and postgraduate courses 
and certificate programs. Teacher education ‘ luses 
continue to be the bulk of extension offering, of the 
California State Colleges, although perhaps what is 
most needed now are new ideas, inventiveness, and 
creative thinking about the en* ’ *. field of teacher edu- 
cation.^ Willard Spalding, for example, has proposed 
that continuing education for teachers be formalized 
after the baccalaureate degree is awarded. Each be- 
ginning teacher would receive continuing education 

1 “The vastly increased needs for engineers, scientists, and doc- 
tors will draw great resources to these areas of the uni\er- 
sity. . . . This creates new roles for education. . . . and 
the universities will continue to respond as new' professions 
arise” The Uses of the University (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University, 1963), p. 111. 

3“. . . the challenges that confront us will require, above all, a 
carefully planned education program that is without paral- 
lel in our history. The task before us is no less than the 
reconstruction and refurbishing of an education system not 
only equal to our anticipated requirements but far in e\cess 
of any scope imaginable." "The Federal Role in Education,” 
Education d the Public Good (Cambridge ; Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1964), p. 10. 

’Whether changes are necessary in district policies regarding 
in-sejcvice Education for teachers is still an open question. 
James OS.Kionant believes that "no credit toward the degree 
should- be given for extension courses or courses taken on 
campus while the teacher is engaged on a full-time teaching 
job." The Education of America7i Teachers (Kew York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1963), p. 197. 



during his internship.'^ In the meantime, however, 
overlapping has been held to a minimum, and State 
College service areas now permit each college to plan 
its programs without duplicating efforts of other col- 
leges. Junior Colleges continue to provide the greatest 
number of adult education courses in California. 

Continuing education growth trends cited in earlier 
sections indicate that a high degree of planning in 
each segment of higher education will be required to 
provide the faculty and courses that will be de- 
manded in ever-increasing numbers. As Andre 
Daniere has pointed out, continuing education pro- 
grams must be adjusted every year.® By 1975 Univer- 
sity Extension may find a need for approximately 
335,000 enrollments. Since that estimated figure is al- 
most 110,000 enrollments greater than 1963, it is ob- 
vious that funds, faculty, housing and administrative 
organization in large doses will be required. Moreover, 
University Extension’s 1963 budget may have to be 
more than doubled in order to meet the coming on- 
slaught. 

As more and more faculty are added to the instruc- 
tional staffs of the school systems of California and as 
the need grows for still more teacher training, the 
State Colleges extension services will be required to 
mount more and more in-service teacher education 
and training courses in an ever-growing number of 
communities, including outlying aieas. A faculty 
shortage exists not only in the regular State Colleges 
programs, but extension classes also may go a-begging 
unless qualified stcu. ."n be recruited for part-time 
instruction. 

In the Junior Colleges, adult education courses are 
also taking a sharp upward sw:"g. In 1964 Califor- 
nia high schools increased the number of their grad- 
uates 21.1% over the previous year. This year high 
schools will graduate 8.47© more students than the 
preceding j'ear. And so it goes. By 1975 almost 335,- 
000 young people will be graduated from California 
high schools, a larger and larger percentage of them 

* . liach beginning? teacher would receive an intern’s certifi- 

cate entitling him to teach only under the general supervi- 
sion of a college and of a professional teacher. lie would 
receive a regular five-year certificate when his level of 
performance was adeiiuate for continuing work aS a begin- 
ning professional. During internship, colleges and school 
districts can join to provide continuing instruction and 
demonstration.** From an address delivered at the dedication 
of the new Colkge of Education Building at the University 
of Illinois, November 6, 1964. and published in "Some 
Thoughts about the Education of Teachers,” The Educational 
Forum* voh XXIX (March 1965), p. 267. 

5 "While computations . . . provide a useful indicator of future 
needs for teaching staff and facilities, the actual size and 
content of adult professional education programs must be 
adjusted from year to year in response to currently observed 
needs.” lliffhcr Education in the American Economy (New 
York: Random House, 1964), p. 116. 



going directly to public Janior Colleges. In addition, 
full-time enrollments in Junior Colleges are going uj<, 
and both graded and ungraded adult classes are aLo 
increasing. 

In order to plan for tlie-se large numbers of classes, 
California’s educa* *ional iiistltutlons must cooperate 
to the fullest extend both within and among the seg- 
ments of higher education. The Coordinating Council 
'.Till continue to make recommendations where neces- 
sary to the governing boards and to appropriate State 
officials. The State Committee on Continuing Educa- 
tion will remain as the principal group under the 
Council to ensure maximum coordination among the 
segments. Eui'ing the coming year regional commit- 
tees on contmuing education will be activated and will 
further assist in coordinatL^g and planning adult edu- 
cation operation, and extension programs on a cooper- 
ative basis. Statewide continuing education standards 
will be considei’ed as well as revision of existing guide- 
lines to keep pace with changing patterns of commu- 
nity growth, industrial needs and professional train- 
ing. 

Inasmuch as tlifis report attempts to update contin- 
uing education information since 1063, an emphasis 
was not placed npon historical data or antecedents. 
■Where possible, statewide considerations were stressed 
rather than individual colleges or campuses. Since the 
purpose of the Council is primarily coordination, ac- 
centuation was placed .ipon the interactions of growth, 
offerings and trends of each segment on other seg- 
ments of higher education m California. 

Further studies of the State Committee may be 
made on current programs which encourage private 
industries to enter public education. An example is 
implementation of the new Economic Opportunity 
Program at Camp Parks by private industry. Such 
involvement could raise questions of competition for 
faculty as well as other educational questions. Other 
studies will be made on the part-time student and on 
vocational education programs.® 

Although there is an apparent “affluence and abun- 
dance” aU around us, educators arc becoming increas- 
ingly concerned about unemployment, public welfare 
cases and depressed areas. How can California ensure 
that there will be no disparity of educational oppor- 
tunity? “At the center of the crisis is a system of edu- 
cation that is failing to prepare individuals for a new 

«The projected study of part-time students may bear upon 
futur- policies of continuing education in the area of student 
fees. 



world of woik in an advanced technological society.” ^ 
And although we expect the J unior Colleges to fill this 
need, educators like Leland Medsker concerned 
whether Junior Colleges are “measuring p” in pro- 
viding sufficient occupational education opportunities.® 
The role of continuing education in vocational edu- 
cation is spelled out by the conclusions of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education: (1) education, although 
not the sole means, is the best means by which the in- 
dividual and society can adjust to technological 
change, (2) the new technology has renounced the 
margin for educational error, (3) the manpower 
needs in a technological society can be met only 
through education, (4) occupational education must 
become a responsibility of society, (5) occupational 
education is the responsibility of every segment of 
the education, and (6) continuing education has be- 
come necessary for everyone.® 

This report has made recommendations for the or- 
derly growth of continuing education* in California 
without costly duplication and undue competition. 
Continuing examinations and studies will be required 
in order to assess trends, revise functional delinea- 
tions where necessary and recommend changes in poli- 
cies and guidelines. While it appears that adequate 
progress toward creating orderly, efficient and coor- 
dinated programs has been made, an annual report 
on continuing education should be made to review the 
year’s progress and problems and to put the year’s 
efforts in a context with past efforts and future trends. 

RECOMMENDATION OF THE STATE COMMITTEE 
ON CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The State Committee on OoT>timiiTig Education rec- 
ommends that: 

An anmial report on continuing education pro- 
grams te undertaken iy the State Committee on 
Continuing Education to advise the Coordimting 
Council for Higher Education on progress of coor- 
dination of adult education operation and extension 
programs and to make recommendations in deUTiea- 
tion of functions and financing of continuing edu- 
cation ty puUic institutions of higher education in 
California. 

^ Grant Venn, Man, Education and Work (Washington, D.C. : 
American Council on Education, 1964), p. 157. 

* **It is obvious from the data presented that the two-year colleg/^ 
in America is focused more on the transfer than the terzninai 
function. If, then, the institution is adjudged unique solely 
on the basis of its special services to students who do not 
transfer, it fails to measure up.” The Junior College: Prog- 
ress and Prospect (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 
1960), p. 122. 

®Venn, op. cit., pp. 158-9. 
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APPENDIX A 



MEMBERS OF THE STATE COMMITTEE ON 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Dr. Sidney W. Brossman, Coordinating Council for Higher Education, Chairman 
of the State Committee on Continuing Education 

Dr. Eaymond Doyle, Statewide Coordinator of Extension, San Francisco State 
College ^ 

Dr. Edward D. Goldman, Assistant Superintendent of Adult and Vocational 
Education, San Francisco Unified School District 

Dr. Frank L. Kidner, Dean, Educational Eolations, University of California 2 

Dr. Alvin Marks, Dean, Institutional Eolations and Student Affairs, California 
State Colleges ^ 

Mr. Kenneth E. Eearwin, Vice President, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith 

Mr. Harvey B. Ehodes, Vice President, Adult Education Division, Modesto Jun- 
ior College 

Dr. Paul H. Sheats, Dean of University Extension, University of California 

Mr , Stanley Sworder, Chief, Bureau of Adult Education, State Department of 
Education 

Dr. Emil 0. Toews, Chief, Bureau of Junior College Education, State Department 
of Education ^ 



1 Replaced by Dr. Russell h. RIese, Appointed Statewide Coordinator of Extension Programs, 
California State Colleges, on June 9, 1966., . , . x tt « • n 

•Replaced by Dr. Juugene C. !,£&, Vice Fresiaent-Executive Assistant, University of CaMo^Ia. 
» Replaced by Dr. Hubert McCormick, Dean of Educational Services and Summer Sessions, Sac- 

* Re^l^ed ^by^Dr.^ Faul^ R Lawrence, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, State De- 
partment of Education. 
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APPENDIX B 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION REGISTRATIONS 
THROUGHOUT THE STATE, 1963-64 

1. North Coast Area (Counties of Del Norte — 152, Humboldt — 641, and Mendo- 
cino — 46), a total of 839. 

2. Sacramento Valley Area (Counties of Butte — ^147, Sutter — 469, Tehama — 23, 
Yolo — 385, Tuba — 83, Sacramento — 1946, Amaior — 62, Calaveras — 79, Las- 
sen — ^21, Nevada — 99, Placer — 609, and Shasta — ^228), a total of 4,151. 

3. San Francisco Bay Area (Counties of Alameda — 20,621, Contra Costa — ^2,303, 
Marin — 370, San Mateo — 2,072, San Francisco — 19,809, Solano — ^103, Santa 
Clara — 2,877, Napa — 52, and Sonoma — 394), a total of 48,601. 

4. South Central Coast Area (Counties of Monterey — 914 and Santa Cruz — 113), 
a total of 1,027. 

5. San Joaquin VaUey (Counties of Merced — 136, San Joaquin — 169, Stanis- 
laus — 411, Tulare — 37, Fresno — 845, Kern — 939, and Inyo — ^143), a total of 
2,680. 

6. South Coast Area (Counties of San Luis Obispo — ^774, Santa Barbara — 3,375 
and Ventura — 2,397) , a total of 6,546. 

7. Los Angeles Metropolitan Area ("West Los Angeles — 60,827, Central Los An- 
geles — 25,233, San Fernando Valley — 4,537, South Bay — 6,810, San Gabriel 
Valley — 4,747, Antelope Valley — 420, Catalina Island — 197, Southeast Los An- 
geles County— -3,135, Orange — ^12,561, San Diego — 10,423, Riverside — 6,687, 
and San Bernardino — 5,104), a total of 140,681. (In addition, there were 306 
registrations out of the country.) 



SOUBCE : University of California Extension.- 



APPENDIX G 



GEOGRAPHIC SERVICE AREA ASSIGNMENTS OF CALIFORNIA 

STATE COLLEGES, 1964-1965 

For purposes of program coordination, the following State Colleges have re- 
sponsibility for extension programs in the service areas designated below : 



College Service Area ( Counties) 

Chico Butte, Glenn, Tehama, Lassen, Plumas, Shasta, Modoc, Siskiyou, and 

Trinity (western half of Trinity shared with Humholdt). 

Fresno Madera, Fresno, Tulare, Kings, Kern (west of Tehachapi, including 

Tehachapi). 

Fullerton Orange 

Hayward Alameda and Contra Costa 

Humholdt Del Norte, Humholdt, Northern Mendocino, Trinity (northern Men- 

docino in cooperation with Sonoma — ^western Trinity in cooperation 
with Chicc). 

Los Angeles Los Angeles (south of the Santa Monica and San Gabriel Mts., in- 

cluding Glendale, Riverside and its Metropolitan area) and San Ber- 
nardino (until San Bernardino State is in operation). 

Sacramento Alpine, Amador, Colusa, El Dorado, Nevada, Placer, Sacramento, San 

Joaquin (south to Lodi), Sierra, Solano (north to Fairfield), Sutter, 
Lolo, Yuha. 

San Diego San Diego, Imperial, Riverside (western part of Riverside County, 

essentially all hut the city of Riverside and surrounding metropolitan 
area). 

San Fernando Valley Los Angeles (north of Santa Monica and San Gabriel Mts., including 

Universal City and Burhank — special offerings as requested hy Santa 
Monica, Beverly Hills and Culver City), Ventura, Inyo, and Kern 
(eastern slope). 

San Francisco San Francisco, San Mateo (north of city of San Mateo), Contra Costa 

and Alameda (continued operation in coordination with Alameda). 

San Jose Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, San Benito, Monterey, San Mateo (San 

Mateo — south of city of San Mateo, which is shared with San Fran- 
cisco). 

Sonoma Lake, Marin, Mendocino (northern section covered hy Humholdt), 

Napa, Solano (dividing line between Vallejo and Fairfield — ^western 
section served by Sonoma, eastern by Sacramento). 

Stanislaus .Calaveras, Mariposa, Merced, San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Tuolumne. 



Established State Colleges not offering 
Extension Programs in 1964r-65 : 

California Stale College at Long Beach 
California State Polytechnic College 



SOURCE : California State Colleges 
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APPENDIX D 



EXTENSION PROGRAMS SERVICE AREAS OF 
CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES-1964 



Following is a list of coinmunities which were reported as not served with 
reasonable frequency by the State Colleges assigned during the past three to 

five years : 



College Community /Area 

Ohico Cedarville, Happy Camp 



Los Angeles San Bernardino County east of line 

drawn through Barstow, Big Bear 
Lake and Redlands. Coastal Area 
from Santa Monica to Long Beach, 
including Santa Monica, Culver 
City, Inglewood, Lennoi, Lawn- 
dale, El Segundo, Hawthorne, Tor- 
rance, Manhattan Beach, Hermosa 
Beach, Redondo Beach, Compton, 
and Palos Verdes. 



Sacramento Sierra and Alpine Counties. 

San Diego JDel Mar, Cardiff, Solano Beach, 

Ramona, Julian, Campo — -Mountain 
Empire School District, Alpine, Pal- 
omar Mt. Area. 

San Fernando Valley Inyo 

San Jose King City (Monterey County) 

Stanislaus JMariposa 



Comments 

Sparce population and distance 
from campuses. No record of 
last offering. 

Area now covered as matter of 
courtesy agreement with UCLA. 
Distance and instructor cross- 
town travel present problems. 
Palos Verdes will assume re- 
sponsibility for part of area 
when established. 



Scattered population, no de- 
mand. 

Sparsely populated areas. Dif- 
ficult to develop classes. Class 
in Cardiff contemplated for fall 
1964. 

Population and distance. 

Small enrollments. Distance 
from campus. 

Distance from campus, scattered 
population, less than ^ teachers 
in county. 



The followinff colleges reported tuat there were no communities within their 
assigned service area wliich were not served with reasonable frequency during 
the past three to five years : Fresno, Fullerton, Hayward, Humboldt, San Fran- 
cisco and Sonoma. 

SOURCE; Caliicrnia State Colleges. 



APPENDIX E 



BASfC FOUNDATION STUDIES OF THE CALIFORNIA 

STATE COLLEGES-1964 



Following is the program of basic foundation studies approved for all State 

Colleges. The State Committee on Continuing Education assumes that each 

State College possesses strength in all foundation areas. Some of the approved 

studies of the newly developing State Colleges have not yet been established. 

Study programs not yet established are identified below: 

Program of Basic Foundation Studies 

Humanities Language Arts, English, Foreign Languages, Speech, Art (Gen- 

eral), Drama, Music, Philosophy 

Natural Sciences with Math Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Botany, Geology, Zoology, Mathe- 
matics 

Social Sciences Economics, History, Psychology, Political Science, Anthropol- 

ogy, Geography, Sociology 

Other Fields Teacher Education (Elementary, Secondary, Junior College), 

Business Administration, Physical Education, Health Education 



Program 

Junior College Teacher 
' Education 

Secondary Teacher 
Education 
Botany 
Zoology 
Drama 
Anthropology 
P.E. and Health 
Education 



Foundation Studies Not Established— 1964 

Oolleget 

Chico, Fresno, Hasrward, Humboldt, San Fernando Valley, So- 
noma, Stanislaus 

Hasrward, San Fernando, Stanislaus 

San Fernando Valley 

San Fernando Valley 

Sonoma 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 



SOURCE : California State Colleges. 



APPENDIX F 



JUNIOR COLLEGE ACTIVE ENROLLMENT IN GRADED COURSES 

AS OF FALL 1963 



Year Level 

Student Classifications 


Day Classes 


Extended Day Classes 


Total 

Full-Time 

and 

Part-Time 


; Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Total 


Full-Time 


PartUme 


Total 


Dcf. 

Adults 


All Other 
Part-Time 


Total 

Part-Time 


Def. 

Adults 


1 

All Other 
Part-Time 


Total 

Part-Time 


M^e 


56.748 


6.535 


20.828 


27.363 


84,111 


985 


60,112 


17,374 


77,486 


78,471 


162,582 


A. FRESHMEN Female 


34.356 


6.040 


12,932 


18,972 


53.328 


420 


31,691 


12,401 


44,092 


44,512 


97,840 


Total 


01.104 


12.575 


33.760 


46.335 


137,430 


1,405 


91,803 


29,776 


121,578 


122,983 


260,422 


Male. 


22.672 


3.022 


6.737 


9.750 


32,431 


423 


10,243 


3,847 


23,090 


23,513 


55,9i 


B. SOPHOMORES Female 


11.228 


2.106 


3.760 


5.056 


17,184 


140 


8,607 


2,651 


11,258 


h,398 


28,582 


Total 


33.000 


5.218 


10.407 


15.715 


49,615 


563 


27,850 


6,498 


34,348 


34,911 


84,626 


Male 




889 


633 


1.522 


2,318 


57 


11,457 


952 


12,409 


12,466 


14,784 


0. ALL OTHERS Female 


371 


982 


386 


1,368 


1,730 


25 


5,800 


712 


6,512 


6,537 


8,276 


Total 


1.167 


1.871 


1.019 


2.890 


4,057 


82 


17,257 


1,664 


18,921 


19,003 


23,060 


Male 


80.216 


10.446 


28.108 


38.644 


118,860 


1,465 


90,812 


22,173 


112,985 


114,450 


233,310 


TOTAL Female.— 


45.055 


0.218 


17.078 


26.296 


72,251 


585 


46,098 


15,764 


61,862 


62,447 


134,698 


Total 


126.171 


10.664 


45.276 


64.940 


101,111 


2,050 


136,910 


37,937 


174,847 


176,897 


368,008 



SOURCE: State Department of E'tucaiion. 
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APPENDIX G 



Junior College Active Enrollment in Classes for Adults (Ungraded 

Classes) as of Fall 1963 



Year Level 

Student Clos^cations 




Day Classes 








Extended Day Classes 




Total 

FuU-Time 

and 

Part-Time 


12 Hours 
or More 


Feircr Than 12 Hours 


12 Hours 
Total or More 


Fewer Than J2 Hours 


Total 


Def. 

Adults 


All Other 
Part-Time 


Total 

PartrTime 


Def. 

Adults 


All Other 
Part-Time 


Total 

PartrTime 




Male 


130 




190 


190 


320 


29 




2,198 


2,198 


2,227 


2,547 


MINORS 




113 




323 


323 


436 


25 




2,449 


2,449 


2,474 


2,910 




Total 


243 


— 


513 


51Z 


75b 


54 


— 


4,647 


4,647 


4,701 


5,457 




Male- 


39 




78 


78 


117 


142 




1,200 


1.200 


1,342 


1,459 


ADULTS 


Female 


83 




570 


570 


653 


324 





1,681 


1,681 


2,005 


2,658 


(Exduavc of Defined Adult) 


Total 


122 


— 


648 


84S 


770 


466 


- 


2,881 


2,881 


3,347 


4,117 




Male 




3.197 




3,197 


3,197 




19,032 




19,032 


19,032 


22,229 


DEFINED ADULT 






3,677 




3,677 


3,677 




31,304 


_ ^ 


31,304 


31,304 


34,981 


(Edu'v^t* .n Code 6352) 


Total 


— 


6,874 


— 


6,874 


6,874 


“ 


50,336 


— 


50,336 


50,336 


57,210 




Male 


169 


3,197 


268 


3,465 


3,634 


171 


19,032 


3,398 


22,430 


22,601 


26^35 


TOTAL 


...Female 


196 


3,677 


893 


4,570 


4,766 


349 


31,301 


4,130 


35,434 


35,783 


40,549 




Total 


365 


6,874 


i,161 


8,035 


8,400 


520 


50,336 


7,528 


57,864 


58,384 


66,784 



SOURCE: State Department of Education. 
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TABLE 1 



Average Daily Attendance, State Support, and State Support Per Unit cJ Average Daily Attendance 



Item 



Atct»jo Deily Attcndjuice- 

SUte Apportionment 

Baaic Aid* 

Equal Aid* 

TotiL 



Bifiic Aid per A.D.A. 

Equal Aid per A.D..A 



Total Aid per A.D^. 



SOURCE: State Department of Education. 

* Education Code, Section 0352. 

I * hoius per i 

* X 51M.00 = (Gross Estimate of Ba ic Aid) 

* Total apportionment minus Basic Aid. 



weelc. 





Defined Adults* 


Minors* 




Reddent 

Students 


Non-Readent 

Students 


Total 


Readent 

Students 


Non-Resident 

Students 


Total 


Total 


44,707 


5,970 


50,677 


166,077 


29,241 


195,318 


245,995 


$5,588,375 

$520,472 


$746,250 


$6,334,625 

$520,472 


$20,759,625 

$10,073,335 


$3,655,125 


$24,414,750 

$10,073,335 


$30,749,375 

$10,593,807 


$6,108,847 


$746,250 


$6,855,097 


$30,832,960 


$3,655,125 


$34,488,085 


$41,343,162 


$125.00 

$11.64 


$125.00 


$125.00 

$10.27 


$125.0f' 

$60.65 


$125.00 


$125.(M). 

$51.57 


$125.00 

$43.06 


$136.64 


$125.00 


$135.27 


$175.65 


$125,00 


$176.57 


$168.06 



TABLE 2 











Graded 


Non-Graded 


Item 


Total 


Readent 

Students 


Non-Resident 

Students 


Readent 

Students 


Non-Readent 

Students 


Total 


Readent 

Students 


Non-Readent 

Students 


Total 


Adult A.D.A. 


50,677 

195,318 

245,995 

$141,114,367 

$30,749,375 

$10,593,807 

$41,343,182 

$125.00 

$43.00 

$168.06 

$573.64 

29.3% 


AA 707 


5,970 

29,241 

35,211 


36.395 

164,560 

200,955 


4,986 


41,381 








Minor A.D.A... 


a7,fUi 
1AA 077 


8,312 


984 


9,296 

1,676 


Total AD. A. 


iOu,Ul 1 

210,784 


29,982 


193,642 


1,517 


159 


Current Expenso of Education 


34,068 


235,023 


9,829 


1,143 


10,972 


St^e^pg^ >nment 


X9R nnn 


$4,401,375 


$25,119,375 

$10,405,049 

$35,524,424 

$125.00 

$51.78 

$176.78 

$580.73 

30.4% 


$4,258,500 


$136,485,398 


•* 


— 


$4,628,969 


Equal Aid _ 


sin R07 


$29,377,875 


$1,228,625 


$142,875 


$1,371,500 

$188,758 


TotalAid 


#lU,U9U,OUf 

17A Oil 1107 


$4,^01,375 

$125.00 


$4,258,500 

$125.00 


$10,405,049 


$188,758 


— 


Baac Aid per AD.A* 


#OU,«7%I,OUf 

$125.00 

<■<(1 9R 


$39,782,924 


$1,417,383 


$142,875 


$1,560,258 


Equal Aid oer A.D.A. 


$125.00 


$125.00 


$125.00 


$125.00 

$17.20 


TotalAidper ADA. . * , 


$175.26 

$573.64 

30,6% 




$125.00 

$580.73 

21.5% 


f44.27 


$19.20 




Current Expenso per ADA. 


*i;7o oA 


$169.27 


$144.20 


$125.00 


$142.50 




^10 .01 
21.8% 


$580.73 

29.1% 


$421.89 

34.2% 


$421.89 

29.'i% 


$421.89 

33.7% 



SOURCE: Department of Finance^ 



APPENDIX I 



RECOMMENDATIONS ON CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION ADOPTED IN 1962-63 BY THE 
COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTION^ 

Allocation of Functions 

Two general principles should guide all continuing 
education programs in the State: 

1. Every offering of an institution of higher edu- 
cation designed to meet the needs of adults, 
should reflect the strengths and capabilities of 
that particular institution. 

2. Every continuing education program should be 
thoroughly integrated with the appropriate in- 
structional department of the campus involved. 

Junior Colleges 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. Junior Colleges be responsible for offering all 
lower division credit courses within their dis- 
tricts including transfer courses, technical-voca- 
tional courses, and general education courses 
except as provided below. Junior Colleges may 
also legally offer classes for adults or non-graded 
classes. 

2. Junior Colleges offer non-graded classes exclu- 
sively of a post-high school calibre unless spe- 
ciflcally requested to do otherwise by the chief 
administrative officer of the local h ^n school 
district. 

3. The State Board of Education, as directed bj 
the Legislature, establish clear-cut and strict 
criteria for graded classes at the 13th and 14tt 
grade level.^ 

4. Junior Colleges implement a matriculation polic} 
for all students enrolling in graded classes which 
would, at a minimum , require a part-time stu- 
dent to enroll in the same manner as a full-tim(< 
student, to submit transcripts of previous high, 
school or college work, to see a counselor, and to 
have a plamied and stated degree or certificate 
objective. 

State Colleges 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. State College Extension Services offer as needed 
lower division, upper division, graduate and non- 

1 Adopted ty the Council on Decemher 19, 1962. 

•Criteria adopted subsequently. 



credit courses on their own campuses or existing 
extension centers. 

2. State College Extension Services not offer lower 
division courses off their campuses except in 
exceptional situations, authorized by the State 
Committee on Continuing Education. 

3. State College Extension Services offer as needed 
off campuses credit and non-credit upper divi- 
sion courses; and graduate credit courses de- 
signed primarily for the education, improvement 
and training of teachers. 

4. Off-campus extension courses be offered exclu- 
sively in the normal geographical area ordinarily 
served by a particular State College. A delinea- 
tion of State College geographical service areas, 
particularly in metropolitan complexes, should 
be developed immediately by the State Colleges 
and approved by the State Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education. 

University of California 

The Coordinating Council recommends that : 

.1. University of California Extension offer as 
needed lower division, upper division, graduate, 
postgraduate, and non-credit courses on Univer- 
sity campuses or existing extension centers. 

2. University of California Extension not offer 
lower division credit courses off University cam- 
puses or extension centers, except in territory 
not within a Junior College district or within a 
Junior College district only after authorization 
by the State Committee on Continuing Educa- 
tion. 

3. University of California Extension offer as 
needed off-campus courses, both credit and non- 
credit, jji upper division, graduate, and post- 
graduate work, with tb 'ixeepiion of graduate 
courses designed primarily for the education, im- 
provement and training of teachers. This latter 
function is a major responsibility of the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges and University Extension 
should not offer courses in this subject field in 
the geographical areas normally served by State 
Colleges without the prior approval of the State 
Committee on Contir.uing Education. 



4. University of California Extension should con- 
tinue to be the exclusive agency for the offering 
of correspondence com-ses and for the sale and 
rental of educational films. 

COORDINATION OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA ^ 

The Coordinating Council recommends : 

1. Appointment of a State Committee on Continu- 
ing Education to provide better coordination in the 
immediate future. The Committee should bear a rela- 
tionship to the Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation as recommended in the Master Plan for Higher 
Education. The Committee should have the following 
membership appointed for two year terns in cases 
where the position is not the determinant : 

a. Two representatives from the University of Cali- 
fornia to be appointed by the President. Eepre- 
sentation should include the Statewide Dean of 
University Extension and one other University 
representative. 

b. Two representatives from the California State 
Colleges to be appointed by the Chancellor. Rep- 
resentation should include the individual respon- 
sible for statewide coordination of the State Col- 
leges ’ Extension programs, and one other State 
College representative. 

c. Two representatives from the Junior Colleges: 
one representative from the State Department of 
Education to be appointed by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and one repre- 
sentative to be appointed by the California Jun- 
ior College Association. 

d. Two representatives from the high school adult 
education field: one representative from the 
State Department of Education to be appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and one representative to be appointed by 
the Association of Adult Education Adminis- 
trators. 

e. One representative of the general public to be 
appointed by the Director of the Coordinating 
Council after consultation with the members rep- 
resenting the general public on th; Cco’ dinating 
Council for Higher Education. 

2. The State Committee on Continuing Education 
shall have the folio’wing functions: 

a. Establish local or regional committees through- 
out the State wherever, in the opinion of the 
State Committee, a useful purpose will be served. 
In establishing such local committees, the State 
Committee shall designate the membership, de- 
velop regular meeting dates, and designate a 
local chairman for each committee. The chairman 

* Adopttd ’by the Council on December 19, 1962. 
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will be responsible for calling meetings and in- 
forming the State Committee of local Committee 
actions. 

b. Hear and act upon all jurisdictional and func- 
tional disputes brought before it either by local 
committee, an individual segment, or the Com- 
mittee ’s staff, and to report its decisions to the 
governing boards of the segments involved and 
to the Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

c. Design and direct means to gather adequate, 
comprehensive and comparable data on aU as- 
pects of continuing education in California. 

d. Continually review the continuing education 
needs of adults in California and assess current 
programs in relation to those needs to determine 
i^ m fact, the needs are being met. If they are 
n , thp Committee should make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the governing boards of the 
segments and to the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education. 

e. Discuss and make recommendations to the gov- 
erning boards and the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education on any policy matters affect- 
ing continuing education in this State. 

3. The Committee be provided a full-time executive 
secretary who will: 

a. Be the permanent non-voting chairman of the 
Committee. 

b. Be a member of the staff of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education. 

c. Be appointed by the Director of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Committee on Continuing 
Education. 

4. The executive secretary shall have the following 
responsibilities : 

a. Call regular or special iiicetings of the State 
Committee and prepare agendas and background 
materials for such meetings. 

b. Maintain the permanent records of the State and 
local committees. 

c. Ensure that local committees meet regularly and 
attend such me tings whenever possible. 

d. Make personal surveys and investigations to de- 
termine tliat agreements between the segments 
ai’e being implem(jnted, 

e. Mediate local disputes whenever possible. 

f. Perform other staff and research work as is ap- 
propriate to the functions of the State Committee. 

g. Prepare the Committee’s annual report to the 
governing boards of the segments and the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education, together 
with such observations and recommendations as 
seem appropriate. 




5. So that continuing education credit offerings may 
be coordinated, the University Extension and the 
State College Extension Services shall submit, in ad- 
vance, to the State Committee the credit offerings 
contemplated off their campuses. The State Committee 
shall determine the precise dates in the spring and 
fall when such information shall be submitted. Fur- 
thermore, the State Committee shall distribute rele- 
vant information collected to the appropriate local 
committees. 

FINANCE OF CONTIN' .NG 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 1 

Junior Colleges 

The Coordinatiug Council recommends that: 

1. In view of the interrelationship of the financing 
of continuing education programs to the whole 
of Junior College finance and in ^dew of the fact 
that the impact of criteria for graded classes and 
matriculation requirements is not now apparent, 
no changes be made in support for adult students 
unless considered in reference to the whole of 
Junior College finance and at a time when the 
impact of criteria for graded classes and matric- 
ulation may be adequately assessed. 

2. The study of the Jujiior Colleges and their fi- 
nance approved by the Council on February 19, 
1963, may provide the vehicle through which 
recommendations can be made for the financing 
of continuing education programs at the Junior 
Colleges. 

State Colleges 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. In view of the ch8.racter, organization, and stated 
objectives of State Colleges extension programs; 
such programs be supported by student fees. 

2. The State Colleges immediately institute com- 
prehensive, uniform accounting systems and pro- 
cedures oil all campuses to determine direct and 
indirect costs of all extension operations to insure 
that all costs attributable to extension are 
charged against the extension budgets. 

. I .very effort be made to assure that the account- 
ing systems and procedures of the State Colleges’ 
Extension Seiwices and the University Extension 
are as directly comparable as possible, and that 
both provide the data needed for analysis to the 
State Committee on Continuing Edncation. 

4. The Trnstees of the California State Colleges 
should be permitted, to retain snrpluses developed 
in the operation of the varions State College 
extension programs; snch funds to be appor- 
tioned on a state »vide basis to areas of greatest 
need. 

1 Adopted by the Council, June 26, 1963. 



University of California 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. In view of the scope, purpose and role of Univer- 
sity Extension, State support should be accorded 
to University Extension for those functions di- 
rectly related to maintenance of the miique state- 
wide character of Extension programs. Costs to 
be borne by the State should bear a relationship 
to the overall Extension budget substantially 
similar to that obtaining in the 1962-63 Budget. 
The balance of costs not supported by the State 
shall be supported through fees charged students. 

2. University Extension immediately institute com- 
prehensive, uniform accounting systems and pro- 
cedures to determine direct and indirect costs 
of all Extension operations to insure that all 
costs attributable to Extension are charged to 
the statewide Extension budget. 

3. Everj' effort be made to assure that the account- 
ing sj'stcms and procedures of University Exten- 
sion and the State Colleges’ Extension Services 
are as directly comparable as possible, and that 
both provide the data needed for analysis to the 
State Committee on Continuing Education. 

DESIGNATION OF GENERAL EXTENSION CENTERS^ 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. Those locations vrhere a full range of extension 
programs may be offered in accordance with rec- 
omn'.endations on delineation of functions, be 
designated as “general extension centers” to 
distinguish them from other locations wherein 
several courses are offered. 

2. The San Francisco State College Extension 
Downtown Center be designated a general exten- 
sion center for purposes of offering a full range 
of extension programs ; for University Extension, 
the Hill Street Extension Center in Los Angeles 
and the San Francisco Center be likewise desig- 
nated general extension centers. 

3. Proposals to establish or upgrade any other loca- 
tions io general extension centers be studied by 
the State Committee on Continuing Education 
and the results of those studies presented to the 
Coordinating Conncil for appropriate action. 

CONCLUSIONS 1 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. A re-examination of the continuing education 
programs of public higher education and the 
coordinating machinery recommended by this 
report be made by June 1965 by the State Com- 
mittee on Continuing Education. Such examina- 
tion should determine if adequate progress to- 

1 Adopted oy the Council, June 26, 1963. 
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ward creating orderly, efficient and coordinated 
programs has been made in terms of the general 
needs for continuing educatiou programs at the 
higher education level. 

2. Should results of the study so indicate, the Co- 
ordinating Council make additional recommen- 
dations concerning function, coordination ma- 
chinery and finance as may be required. 



CALIFORNIA PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 



1. American Kiver 

2. Antelope Valley 

3. Bakersfield 

4. Barstow 

5. Cabrillo 

6. Cerritos 

7. Chabot 

8. Chaffey 

9. Citrus 

10. Coalinga 

11. Compton 

12. Contra Costa 

13. Desert 

14. Diablo Valley 

15. El Camino 

16. Foothill 

17. Fresno 

18. Fullerton 

19. Gavilan 

20. Glendale 

21. Grossmont 

22. Hancock (Al'icn) 



Junior Colleges 

23. Hartnell 

24. Imperial Valley 

25. Lassen 

26. Long Beach 

27. Los Angeles, East 

28. Los Angeles City 

29. Los Angeles Harbor 

30. Lcs Angeles Metropolitan 

31. Los Angeles Pierce 

32. Los Angeles Trade- 

Technical 

33. Los Angeles Valley 

34. Marin 

35. Merced 

36. Modesto 

37. Monterey 

38. Mount San Antonio 

39. Mount San Jacinto 

40. Napa 

41. Oakland Laney 

42. Oakland Merritt 

43. Oceanside-Carlsbad 



44. Orange Coast 

45. Palomar 

46. Palo Verde 

47. Pasadena 

48. Porterville 

49. Kedwoods 

50. Keedley 

51. Bio Hondo 

52. Biverside 

53. Sacramento 

54. -San Bernardino Valley 

55. San Diego City 

56. San Diego Mesa 

57. San Francisco 

58. San Joaquin Delta 

59. San Jose 



60. San Luis Obispo County 

61. San Mateo 

62. Santa Ana 

63. Santa Barbara 

64. Santa Monica 

65. Santa Bosa 

66. Sequoias 

67. Shr ta 

68. Sierra 

69. Siskiyous 

70. Southwestern 

71. Taft 

72. Vallejo 

73. Ventura 

74. Victor Valley 

75. West VaUcy 

76. I'uba 



7'^. Chico 

78. Fresno 

79. Fullerton 

80. Hayward 

81. Humboldt 

82. Kellogg-Voorhis 

83. Long Beach 

84. Los Angeles 

85. Palos Verdes 



Slate Colleges 

86. Sacramento 

87. San Bernardino 

88. San Diego 

89. San Fernando Valley 

90. San Francisco 

91. San Jose 

92. San Luis Obispo 

93. Sonoma 

94. Stanislaus 



95. Berkeley 

96. Davis 

97. Irvine 

98. Los Angeles 



University of California 

99. Biverside 

100. San Diego 

101. Santa Barbara 

102. Santa Cruz 



Additional Authorized Stote Colleges 

Contra Costa County San Mateo-Santa Clara 

Kern County Counties 

Ventura County 
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